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THREE MOODS OF MODERN POETRY. 


HAT is poetry? Webster gravely assures us that it is 
“modes of expressing thought and feeling, which are 
suitable to the imagination when excited or elevated, and char- 
acterized usually by a measured form of one sort or another.” 
But the man of poetic temperament is far from satisfied with 
this. | Webster’s illustration—a quotation from Coleridge—is 
much better: “Poetry is the blossom and fragrance of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language.” It is with such a conception as Coleridge here ex- 
presses that the writer advances what follows. 

Much emphasis has been laid during the past century on the 
relationship existing between Seience and Poetry. This will be 
known as an age in which was waged once more the relentless 
conflict between Faith and Reason, with the poet arrayed on 
one side and the scientist on the other. During the past fifty 
years more especially, the progress of scientific thought has been 
rapid and continuous. The old ideas concerning Man and 
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Nature have been revolutionized, and the first instinct of the 
poetic nature has been to recoil. Confusion, inaction and a 
helpless sensation of chaos have followed inevitably. Such was 
the effect produced by the scientific attack upon the story of 
Creation, and by the advancement of the doctrine of Evolution. 
It is not a new experinece—it is the experience through which 
mankind has passed in every age of intelleetual disturbance. It 
is a repetition of the tragedy that is as old as human thought 
itself: “The wail of anguish that goes up to heaven as 
foundations that have stood the test of centuries, crumble rapidly 
away; the despair of many, who, driven hither and thither by 
adverse winds of doctrine, know not where to turn for comfort 
or hope—these are simply the inevitable results of the wrench- 
ing away of men’s emotions from their old moorings.” 

The first sense of overpowering confusion we cannot avoid ; 
but why should there be such a long continued conflict between 
the poet and the scientist ? Can we not hope that the poet’s ulti- 
mate response to the intellectual conditions that surround him will 
be one of reconciliation and adjustment? “ For poetry,” says 
Wordsworth, “ is the impassioned expression in the countenance 
of science ; it is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” The 
poet is he who sees more deeply than others into the heart of 
things ; whose sensitive soul responds more passionately to the 
beautiful and true wheresoever they may be found; who has 
“strange power of speech” to embody in burning words that which 
he has seen and fe.t. His mission is to portray and interpret the 
relations existing between man and man, man and nature, man 
and God. This great throbbing universe above, below, about— 
whence came it? Whither tends it? What is its meaning? Ab! 
that is the problem of the ages, the sphinx-riddle for every pass- 
ing generation. And that is ground that science may ever tread, 
but Faith and insight only. Here then is the sphere which most 
appropriately belongs to the poet; and in so far as he neglects 
this obligation, by so much does he fail to perform the sublime 
mission to which he is called. Some there have been who were 
utterly indifferent to the iconoclastic forces around them ; some 
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who never passed beyond the limit of inaction and chaos ; whose 
whole lives were spent in uttering the despairing cry of “ Why?” 
But there has been a third class—those who have seen splendid 
visions of the future, and who have attempted to breathe into 
the wonderful but cold and lifeless mechanism of science the 
warm breath of life. Thus in modern English poetry we find 
tliree moods—that of avoidance, that of skepticism and that of 
promise. 

We speak of the poet’s indifference to science and our minds 
revert instinctively to Keats. We see him in the midst of a 
world whose constant watchword is “ Hope.” The men of his 
day are intensely progressive. His great contemporaries, Words- 
worth, Shelly and Coleridge, are borne along with the hurrying 
stream—Keats alone remains aloof. He is not affected by the 
enthusiasm that stirs others; he “ feels no young man’s interest 
in the world’s travail and hope.” 

To him “glory and loveliness” had in reality passed away, 
and could be sought only in the things the general world was 
leaving behind. Though his studied indifference to science is 
generally implied rather than expressed in Lamia it has no un- 
certain sound : 


“ Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in Heaven ; 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dulled catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer al! mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air and gnomed mind— 
Unweave a rainbow as it e’er while made 
The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade.” 


“ Hence it was that he satisfied himself,” says Professor Under- 
wood, “ with things of the past, with Greek fable, and medigval 
story.” Had he lived longer Keats would have been forced, 
like Rossetti and Morris, to face new theories of science and new 
conceptions of the universe. 

In the meantime other voices are making themselves heard in 
the realm of English literature, and from among the Babel of 
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tongues we distinguish one note of profounder significance—the 
voice of an earnest spiritual nature proclaiming that old things 
are passing away, but doubtful still as to what will be the out- 
come. “ Will science prove constructive as well as destructive? 
Or will the soul-stirring desires and aspirations and spiritual 
cravings of humanity be left to perish before the blighting 
breath of a gross materialism which recognizes no sanctities and 
holds out no hope?” These are the earnest queries which 
Matthew Arnold utters again and again, and, alas! receives no 
answer. Why this unrest, this struggle, this yearning pain as 
he lingers in the shadows of the old Carthusian home? Woe, 
woe unto this blinded genius! He is seeking sadly for the 
spiritual comfort which he knows he can never find, because he 
has turned his back upon the new thought and knows he has 
Jong since outgrown the old. 
“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these on earth I wait forlorn. 

Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 

I come to shed them at their side.” 

We listen again—and Browning speaks. He comes upon the 
scene with a zeal for investigation and a skill in analysis that 
have left a lasting impression upon the methods of modern 
thought. Acknowledged to be a “ consummate master of melody 
and rhythm,” he sacrifices both in his effort to do justice to the 
truth. Aided by his firm belief in a transcendental philosophy 
he studies the soul of man, and his highest hope is for a correla- 
tion of self with God. He, too, doubts, he struggles, he feels 
keenly man’s limitations. But he does not hesitate ; rather, he 
sees in the impossibility of attainment “* * * the very 
value of life ; for incompleteness is a necessary mark of the high- 
est effort, and that which cannot be achieved now, awaits us in 
the hereaftex * * * Onearth, the broken arcs; in heaven, 
a perfect round.” 

“ And thus, looking within and around me, I ever renew, 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it, too,) 
The submission of Man’s nothing perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisancs in spirit I climb to His feet!” 
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Finally comes Tennyson, the last of the true Victorian 
brotherhood. In his youth he likewise passes through the fire 
‘ of doubt, and for long periods Faith veils her face. Again and 
again he attempts to assimilate the scientific spirit of the age, 
again and again he strives to free himself from hesitation and 
uncertainty. His keen interest in all the progressive movements. 
around him, his reiterated belief that we are but in the morning 
of the times—“ the rich dawn of an ampler day ”’—all these 
seem to bring him no further than to the “ faint trust” of “ the 
larger hope.” At length he succeeds in rising on the wings of 
faith, and the positive scientific note comes out with ever-increas- 
ing strength to the very end of his life. Discarding the old 
thought and accepting the new, he sees at length no conflict 
between modern science and truth. 










































“ All around him shadow still, but while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 
Till the peoples all are one and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker. It is finished. Man is made.” 


We see that suffering spirit gradually drawn from absorption 
in its private and specific sorrow to share in the broader life and 
hope of humanity. We watch with bated breath as we see him 
travel onward and ever onward, now ascending the hilltops, now 
disappearing within the valley; we note with joy that however 
deep he may descend at times, he invariably appears again upon 
a loftier plane, until at last in the twilight of his life we see him 
standing on a towering peak, looking over and beyond the field 
of contention that obscures the vision of others and seeing only 
P the greatness, the grandeur that prevail in that other world. 

May we not accept the work of Tennyson and of Browning as 
a prophecy of the future? We see what has been accomplished 
in the past, and even to-day we hear Swinburne singing the 
swan-song of a dying pagan art. Henceforth an ultimate and 
complete reconciliation between the poet and the scientist is 
demanded. The mission of the poet in his capacity as teacher is 
to invest cold fact with a vital spirituality. Asa recent writer 
has expressed it, “science may lead the way and the highest 
daty of the poet is ever to follow in the wake and in the name 
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of poetry and religion claim each day’s new thought as his own.” 
Is it urged that there is danger of the poet passing beyond his 
sphere? Let it be remembered that the soul is a living unity, 
in whose conscious life Truth and Beauty should ever blend. 
“Ah, poet!” exclaims Emerson, himself a poet of the truest 
type, “ thou true land-lord, air-lord, sea-lord! Wherever snow 
falls or water flows or birds fly, wherever day and night meet 
in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds or sown 
with stars, wherever are forms with transparent boundaries, 
wherever are outlets into celestial space, wherever is danger and 
awe and love there is beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee ; 
and though thou shouldst walk the world over thou shalt not be 
able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble.” 
Benjamin Lewis Hirshfield. 


ON A ROMAN TEAR-VASE. 


LITTLE vase of glass, encrusted o’er 
() With pale gray ashes, choked thy slender shell 
With dust wherein the breath of life did dwell, 
Long since; as children on the level shore 
List from a hollow conch the ocean roar, 
We gaze on thee, and hear the heave and swell 
Of time, thy still small utterance doth tell 
Of the great sea, when time shall be no more. 


Old sunshine, gladness of Horation days 

This beaker from its broken margin thrills 

My colder, northern blood like springs that fall 
Quick-bubbling from beneath the roadside wall, 
Telling of clouds and rain among the hills 

Far hence; thou risest by our modern ways. 


ON THE WORD OF AN ARAB. 
| Mclean to a legend, Mohammed, on his way to Damas- 


cus for the first time, stopping on the crest of the hill from 
which he caught his first glimpse of the city, exclaimed that he 
could go no further. “For,” as he said, “a man can enter 
Paradise but once, and to enter Damascus will shut one out from 
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eternal Paradise and the Garden of the Houris.” Like a pearl 
in a circlet of emeralds does the city appear to the traveler as he 
views it from the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanons. For the 
luxuriant gardens of olive, walnut, poplar and apricot trees, and 
the many acres of grape vines form a belt of green, amidst 
which may be seen silvery stretches of the many branches from 
the far-famed “rivers of Damascus,” the Abana and the 
Pharhpar. The sun, reflecting from the city’s whitewashed 
houses and oriental palaces, makes the compactly built town a 
dazzling spot of whiteness seen for many and many a mile, 
And beyond, stretches out the desert like a limitless red sea till 
it reaches the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, hundreds of 
miles to the eastward. 

It was at the foot of this hill, rendered sacred to all True 
Believers by the admiring words of the Prophet, that in the fifties 
an Algerian sheik, Abd-ul-Kadir [bn-es Sayid Muhyeddin, 
to give him his full title, took up his abode. For seventeen 
years he had faced the French invaders in Oran, and his name 
had become famous throughout Europe. Of the purest Arab 
blood, a born leader and brave soldier, he had struggled against 
tremendous odds, and when forced to surrender had been exiled 
to Damascus by the French government. Accompanied by a 
few of his faithful followers, who had remained true to him 
through all his vicissitudes, he established himself in one of the 
city’s numerous palaces, white as marble, and surrounded by 
extensive and beautiful gardens. The pension granted, enabled 
him to maintain his household on a patriarchal scale. 

From his palace terrace might be seen the open horse-market 
a half a mile away on the outskirts of the city, where on Fri- 
days the traders brought their long strings of Arab horses from 
the desert to sell. So he took up his lonely exile, thinking that 
his part in life had been played and his cue heard by him for 
the last time. 

As everyone knows, it was in the spring of 1860 that trouble 
began to brew between the Druzes and the Maronites. The 
former, fanatical and fierce, were only too willing to attack their 
Christian neighbors. Murder and rapine were virtues to the 
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Mohammedan mind when the victims were the accursed unbe- 
lievers. The Turkish authorities were lax in punishment when 
the offenders were followers of the Prophet, even though of a 
different sect from themselves, and outrage followed outrage in 
quick succession until the bloody massacres of the entire Chris- 
tian populations of Hasbeyeh and Deir-el-Kamr thrilled Christ- 
endom with horror. 

Through May and June Damascus had remained in quiet, 
but its Christian population of over 20,000 souls was soon to 
experience a similar fate. 

It was a hot July day, the ninth of the month, and the sun 
was beating down as only a Syrian sun can, compelling all who 
could find leisure to do so to take shelter within the cool stone 
houses. Suddenly about two o’clock in the afternoon, without 
the slightest warning, a Moslem mob of several hundreds, which 
soon increased to thousands, burst upon the Christian quarter of 
the city. Murder and pillage were rife, and men, women and 
children were hewn down in cold blood. Given over to business 
and industry the Christians were defenceless before the infuri- 
ated populace. No protection was given by the Turkish soldiery, 
in fact, many were to be found among the rioters who looted 
and fired every building after having murdered its occupants. 
Finally, a portion of the mob drove about 2,000 of the wretched 
people, most of whom were women and children, into the open 
horse-market, and the butchery was about to begin again. 

When the trouble first began the inmates of the Russian, 
French, Belgian and Prussian consulates had fled for pro- 
tection to the palace of Abd-ul-Kadir, who had always showed 
himself to be very friendly to all foreigyers, and had there been 
most hospitably received. The old chief was pacing up and 
down his garden terrace when word was brought to him of what 
was about to occur in the horse-market but a league or so away. 
The sounds of the disturbance had been to him like the blast of 
a trumpet to an old war horse. The man’s eyes were gleaming 
and he tugged at his long white beard in his excitement. “Of 
what account to him where a crowd of unbelieving dogs? Why 
should he turn against his brothers in the Faith?’ So he 
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reasoned. He hesitated, for there came to him the memory of 
his wild life in Algeria and of a scene in a little stone hovel in 
Southeastern Morocco, thousands of miles away. 

He was kneeling again on the rough floor before the figure of 
a woman, who lay stretched out on séme cloaks, which formed 
but a hard bed. She had seemed more beautiful to him then, 
worn though she was by sickness and trouble, and with the death- 
damp on her forehead, than when she had been brought to him 
a dozen years before. She was a young French girl, captured 
by an Algerian pirate and sold in the slave-market of Algiers 
to a trader bound for the interior, who had in turn disposed of 
her to the old Sheik Sayed Muhyeddin, and he had given her to 
his son, the young and unknown Abd-ul-Kadir, as his wife. 
He thought of the way she had tamed him, of his wild and 
passionate love for her, of her unswerving devotion to him, of 
the way she had followed him and his flying squadrons through 
victory and defeat, and of her piteous appeals for mercy in be- 
half of many of her unfortunate countrymen, whom he had 
captured. 

It was almost dark in the little building where they had been 
compelled to bring her, stricken with fever. Outside was a group 
of fierce looking Arabs, all that was left of his famous tribe. 
The sun was setting behind the line of dark mountains towering 
up in the west, the lofty crags cast deep shadows and everywhere 
there was a terrible silence. It seemed as though it were but 
yesterday, and he could still hear the clank of scimitar when he 
moved, and the rattle of daggers and pistols. They had been 
hard pressed by the Emperor of Morocco and had taken refuge 
in that lonely gorge. It looked then as if the old days were 
over forever, when he had ruled the fierce tribes of southern 
Algeria with a rod of iron, and held at bay the legions of 
France year after year, and had forced the veterans, who had 
fought at Austerlitz and Jena, to fall back before his wild and 
reckless charges. But his thoughts turned again to the woman. 
As Mohammed had loved Ayesha still more had he, the “ Ter- 
ror of the Infidels,” loved his Christian bride. A sob rose ia 
his throat as he thought of her patience and the way she had 
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tried to comfort him. Again he was listening to his wife’s dy- 
ing words: “ Promise, my husband, that for my sake, if you 
ever have the chance, you will protect Christian women or 
children from danger.” She had spoken slowly, gasping fot 
breath. “Promise me now, before I die.” His own solemn 
words he repeated now again to himself; “ By the beard of the 
Prophet and the Black Stone of the Kaaba I swear it, Miriam.” 
Then she had suddenly raised herself up and cried : “ Jesu— 
Holy Mary—receive my soul!” He had laid her gently down 
again, then turned away, too overcome to speak. But time had 
been pressing. He could see his men now as they dug a shallow 
grave and in the gathering darkness piled a large -heap of stones 
over it to keep the jackals from deseerating it. He had heard 
their mournful how! as his little cavaleade rode down the valley. 

Fifteen years had not dimmed his sight nor dalled his hear- 
ing, and the words still sounded clearly in his ears—“ Promise, 
my husband, for my sake.” 

Like a flash he turned to the slave near him: “Order my 
bodyguard to arm and saddle immediately. Bring me my 
cuirass and scimitar and pistols! Saddle Zareefee for me! We 
will show these cowards who attack defenseless people how we 
charged the French regiments at Makta and sent them flying to 
their tents! Have the Hashems forgotten how to ride? Has 
the “Terror of Algiers” lost his courage? By the turban of 
Mohammed and the Black Stone at Mecca, we will make this a 
dark day for Damascus! I, the Emir, have spoken it.” 

With a speed that seemed impossible his little band of fifty 
followers had prepared. Their fierce Arab blood boiled in their 
veins and their Arab horses strained at their bridles, eager for the 
onset. Like a whirlwind they rode, Abd ul-Kadir in the lead, 
on his own bay mare “ Zareefee.” His green turban rose and fell 
with her wild gallop; his white burnouse streamed eut behind 
him, and the vivid coloring of his followers’ garments made a 
scene never to be forgotten. Scimitars clanking, bits jingling, 
horses snorting, on they dashed. Into the open square they tore, 
charging the astonished mob. They asked no quarter and they 
gave none. Cutting their way through the crowd, fifty drove 
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back thousands. No wonder the terrified populace gave way, 
for did it not take Napoleon’s bravest veterans to withstand the 
terrible onslaught of the Arab cavalry under the shadow of the 
pyramids? As a well-trained collie will separate two flocks of 
sheep, so the Emir led his little band, cutting off the mob from 
their intended victims. Then, acting as a rear guard for the 
fifteen hundred women and children whom they had rescued from 
death or a still worse fate, back to the palace gardens they slowly | 
retreated. Once within its confines Abd-ul-Kadir again sallied 
forth to face the mob, which, recovering from its first wild 
terror, was pow coming up the hill with threatening cries. As 
the fanatics approached, singly he drove his horse into the crowd, 
and rising in his stirrups he shouted: ‘ Wretches! is it thus 
you honor the Prophet? May his curses be upon you! Shame 
upon! Shame! You are the infidels. You will yet live to 
repent. You think you may do as you please with these Chris- 
tians, but the day of retribution will come. The Franks will 
yet turn your mosques into churches. Not a Christian will I 
give up. They are my brothers; they are eating my bread 
and drinking my water ; they shall sleep under my tent to-night. 
Back, I tell you; stand back or I order my men to charge 
again !” 

Slowly and sullenly the mob withdrew. Not a Moslem 
among them dared raise his voice or lift his arm against the 
renowned Emir, who had championed the cause of Islam so 
bravely but twenty years before. 

For three days Abd-ul-Kadir kept his guests in his palace 
gardens, feeding them and re-assuring the terrified women. The 
governor of the city, fearful that his head might pay for such 
gross negligence and cowardice promised protection to all, and 
when tranquillity seemed again restored the wretched people re- 
turned to their ruined homes. 

The foreign consuls overwhelmed the Emir with praise for 
his brave and merciful deed, and within a few months every 
European power had decorated him with their highest orders. 
France was the first to do so, creating him a Chevalier of the 
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Legion of Honor, and President Lincoln sent him a pair of 
magnificent gold-mounted American revolvers. 
But the Emir cared for none of these things, for his thoughts 


were of a lonely grave in a valley of the Atlas Mountains. 
Alfred L. P. Dennis. 


JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 


OW had the day begun to die, and all 
The mountains, hills and plains of Judah fair 

Lay drenché in the streams of gold which poured 
From out the slowly closing doors of day. 
Upon the fertile hills (whereon the men 
Of God had trod in days when He had been 
Amongst and with His people best beloved), 
The host of Israel encamped for war. 


All quickly paled the dying light, and soon 
The hush of night lay deep o’er all the earth 
As in the sky the sickle moon and stars 
Of gold had birth and dreamily sang on. 

The camp was still; the trembling wind alone 
Was heard. Except the silent sentinels 
The host had rest, and slept. 


Not Jeptha thus. 
Within the gloom of his great tent he sat 
And pondered on the morrow’s course, and planned 
For Judah’s fature. 


So intense and deep, 
Yet gentle, was the influence which hung 
O’er all the silent world as Jeptha stepped 
From out his tent, beneath the lamps of Heaven, 
And raised his voice in agony of prayer, 
It seemed as though the One who rules the world 
Was bending from His throne to hear him pray. 


“Oh, God,” he cried, with sudden passion, “ God, 
Behold Thy people now in their distress ; 
For many weary, hopeless years we’ve been 
Without Thy wisdom as a guide in paths 
In which we ne’er could hope to do Thy will.” ' 


* * * * * 





. * 























JEPTHA’s DAUGHTER. 


“Ob, mighty God! Jehovah! Lord of Life! 
Who led us out of Egypt’s land, and that 
When hope lay withered in the dust; who bore 
Us as on eagles’ wings away; who brought 
Us where the murmuring waters roll through banks 
Of green, and where the trees are twined with grapes, 
Alike to those which came from Eschol bright; 
Who helped us win from Canaan’s barbarous hordes 
And made us strong until we fell through lust ; 
Oh, King, who helped us in those days of yore, 
Forget our sins, Jehovah, Oh, forgive! 
Turn not Thy face away and when the sun 
Shall rise, may Israel go forth a}l strong 
In Thee. Oh Jahvah! Lord! who canst not fail 
To know the immost secrets of man’s heart, 
Look down and see if weal of Israel 
Is not my sole, my great desire; look down 
And hear me swear, but grant that I may see 
The host of Judah conqueror once more— 
And I will offer up to Thee whate’er 
Comes forth from out my home to welcome me 
When I return in peace.” 





He ended speech, 
And from on high there seemed to float a note, 
So fine at first, it was as though the air 
Itself had only throbbed but then (as in 
The morn when comes the sun and nature wakes 
From sleep, and pours upon the waiting world 
Wave after wave of throbbing, pulsing sound), 
It gathered strength until it filled the air 
With melody divine. Sinking again, 
*T was scarce a gentle breath, until so swift 
Wave followed wave, a point of light appeared 
And gradually took form and shot toward earth— 
A shiv’ring column—swelling till it filled 
And banished all the woe of sombre night. 


os + * * * * * * 


Then, in an instant, entered him from God 
The strength divine he needed for the strife. 


And now the night, the silent, sable night 
Had almost run her course, and there the sun 
Was trembling in the East, impatiently 
Waiting the time when like some runner bold 
He might commence his journey ’croes the sky. 











JepTHa’s DAUGHTER. 


So stood the Prince of Israel, in mail 
Of hidden strength, to lead against the foe— 
Confiding in his God. 


Then soon the day 
Clad all in robes of royal, purple mist 
Was ushered in with strains of sweetest song, 
And while the sun from out his golden car 
Flung down to each expectant flowerlet 
Great strings of pearls and gleaming, glimm’ring geme, 
The camp awoke. 


II. 


Anon where peace and sleep 
Had reigned, the noise and jar of all the host 
Was now supreme. And Jeptha, wending through 
The camp, set hearts of many flaming with 
Desire to do for Israel that day 
Such deeds as should in after years procure 
Their names a song, and fame, throughout the land. 


+ . * * * * * + 


Through all the livelong day the battle shocks 
Were deep’ning in the vale, and ebbed and flowed 
Like ocean’s tide, but ere the sun had set, 

The Lord delivered Ammon for a prey 

Into the hands of Jeptha, mighty prince. 


III. 


An angel face—a lily, sweet and rare— 
The only child of Jeptha, Judah’s King. 


She now was standing ’mongst her maids the queen, 
In truth of al). The white of her fair cheeks 
Was like the snow which rests on some high peak 
In all the glow of some fast-dying sun, 
Whose rainbow beams float slowly ’cross its breast, 
Where pink runs into red and red to pink, 
As though some subtle tide of crimson flowed 
Through each and ev'ry particle of ice. 


The color which swam in her twilight eyes 
Was like to that which gilds the backs of doves; 
Not brown, nor blue, nor bronze; and yet, to some 
*Twas brown, to others blue (you’ve seen such eyes). 














JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 
















































The curling mist which, ling’ring, stoops to kiss, 
At dawn of day, some lofty spur, is not 

So light as were the curls in which the hair 
Was wont to twine around Ruth’s shapely head. 
Hers was a beauty fit to captivate 

A king. Indeed, while fairer maids have been 
Before and since her time, no one, while she 
Was living, was so beautiful as Ruth. 


The morn was come, and on the air arose 
The shouts of all the host of Israel 
Returning conquerer. 


The couriers 

Who swift had borne the news of victory 
Their duty well had done. In each bazaar 
Of Judah’s chiefest town there was nought else 
To speak of or to hear than Jirah’s love, 
Which once again had laid the godless low, 
And burst the bands which galled his people’s neck. 

The varied murmur of the city great 
Seemed coalesced in one grand note of joy. 
The very wind took up the giad refrain 
And echoed it in thousand diff’rent keys. 


And Jepthah’s heart was light, and in the whole 
Of Israel no one had greater joy 
Than he whom mighty God had made a king. 

The sun shone on and just as bright; the sky 
Was azure still ; the wind swept on with just 
The same melodic, silver breath, until— 
Ah, God, the pain! the woeful, awful pain! 
Which crushed the heart of Jepthab, Judah’s prince. 


He hastened toward his home, and lo, there came 

4 To his worn senses music from within, 

And then his daughter, 

, Rath, 
His only child, 

Came forth to greet her father, loved so well. 

For just a single instant Jepthah gazed 

Upon her face ; then all his startled soul 

Was rent by anguished knowledge of his vow. 





* 7 * * * * * * 











Jeprua’s DAUGHTER. 


The sun was hid, the sky 
Was dun, and as the wind swept on it moaned 
And sighed like some dumb beast who feels the dread 
Of some unseen and ghastly influence, 
And groaning, shrinks and cringes low, 
Expecting cruel death. 
’Cross Rath’s sweet face 
There passed a cloud, and then she stood in all 
Her matchless purity and loveliness, 
A being from another world, She said: 
“ My father, God is just and loves us well, 
Tis by His love we live ; through it alone 
We can attain the heights that He would have 
Us reach, and if we fail, when He sees fit 
To make a test of what we call our trust 
In Him, thinkst thou His smile will hover o’er 
Us still? Ah no; the love, the presence of 
Our God is heaven, their absence deepest hell, 
And shouldst thou forfeit payment of that vow 
Which hath been heard in Heaven, thou couldst not hope 
God's smile would rest on thee. 
* 7 * * * + 7. * 


It will be but a very few short years 
Before we meet, and then all that has been 
So hard to understand He will make clear. 


That night the hosts of Israel were still, 
The stars were hid—the joyous harp was dumb. 
And in the home of Jepthah, shadows reigned. 
And, in the shadows watchers might have seen, 
Clasped in mute anguish on a warriors breast, 
A maid whose eyes were dry, whose sweet sad lips 
Make no complaint. The list’ning ear might catch 
Two voices there; One, humbled, full of woe, 
Whose tone was trembling with its grief—which said 
‘*T am brought very low for love of thee ;” 
The other, with a pitiful little catch 
And sobbing, broken monotone which cried : 
“Do with me as thou wilt and keep thy vow.” 


~ 


So Jepthah all the days of morning passed— 
Did unto Rath as God had heard him vow. 
Henry B. Master. 
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A BIT OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


OCTOR HENRY VAN DYKE, in his chapter on “The 
Campus,” in The Princeton Book, speaks of a struggle which 
took place in 1858, between the college and the town, for the 
possession of the Little Cannon. Vague references to this inci- 
dent are also made in some of the sketches of our traditions ; but 
so far as I can learn, no complete record of its details has been” 
preserved. In our admiration for its larger and more illustrious 
compatriot, “The great totem of the college world,” we seem 
quite to have lost sight of the Little Cannon’s history—a history 
which, if less important, seems at any rate to be more eventful 
than that of its greater prototype. x 

A glance at the Little Cannon reveals two dates impressed 
upon its breach—1776 and 1859. ‘The former date, as every- 
body knows, commemorates a certain slight unpleasantness 
between Mr. J. Bull and his unraly offspring Jonathan, and calls 
to mind an exchange of courtesies between the two, in the neigh- 
borhood of Princeton, when one General G. Washington seems 
to have given Mr. J. Bull’s red-coats the slip, just at a time 
when Mr. J. B. was congratulating himself on having the rebel- 
lious Gen. G. in « trap—the turning point in the War of the 
Revolution. As a token of paternal affection—and, perhaps, 
because of a rather hurried departure after the ruash—Mr. Bull 
left two pieces of ordnance on the field. 

The latter date, 1859, commemorates another unpleasantness, 
the one to which Doctor van Dyke refers, when the gun was 
again captured, this time by the class of ’59. 

Some time after the Battle of Princeton, no one seems to know 
just how long, this smaller cannon was mounted in front of Old 
North College, where it adorned the campus for many years, 
Before vacations were changed, it awoke the resonant echoes of 
the college and town every Fourth of July, and on all occasions 
of jollification or celebration. After long years of exposure in 
every kind of weather, the old veteran became honeycombed with 
rust, and was pronouuced unsafe by all the big-wigs of the col- 
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lege. But patriotism still demanded that the bull-dog of war 
should add its bark to the huzzas of peace, and so the Little Can- 
non continued to belch forth its thundering roar at the recurring 
celebrations, At length the vacations were changed. The Fourth 
of July and Christmas were spent by the students at their homes. 
As a result, the Cannon gradually lost its high position. 

In the summer vacation of 1858, a former owner of the build- 
ing that stands on the northwest corner of Nassau and Wither- 
spoon street, conceived the scintillating idea of placing the neg- 
lected gun on his corner, to protect a new pavement he had laid 
down from the shocks of passing wagons. To this end, he 
applied to the college authorities, and, strange to say, obtained 
permission to carry off the gun. The students returned to find 
the deed consummated. Great indignation and resentment were 
felt at what seemed to them an insult to an old patriot. Excite- 
ment ran high. The class of ’59, then Seniors, resolved upon 
reprisal. Organization was immediately effected and deep-laid 
plots formulated. About ten o’clock one rainy night—the six- 
teenth of October—the whole class sallied forth, armed to the 
teeth and ready to fight to a finish for the rescue of the Cannon. 
Some carried pickaxes, others shovels, while still others dragged 
the hind-wheels of a heavy wagon, filched for the occasion from 
the village livery stable. For an hour they dug and shoveled 
about the buried cannon, and although a light was burning in 
the second story, the family rooms, all the time they worked, 
nothing disturbed their labors but a false alarm from one of their 
own sentinels posted on Nassau street. It is rumored that the 
illustrious ancestor of our modern and ever-vigilant Princeton 
police force enjoyed his undisturbed slumber in the doorway of 
the corner building, but this ramor does not seem sufficiently 
authenticated to permit of unqualified affirmation here. However 
that may be, the Cannon was at length raised from its ignoble 
resting place and speedily lashed under the heavy wheels. Then 
the whole class clasped the ropes and struggled forward, and the 
old gun was soon again reposing on the greensward beneath the 
ancient elms. Another hour’s hard work with pick and shovel, 
and it was firmly planted in the back campus, where it has re- 
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mained to this day. Frantic cheers bore evidence of the 
prowess of its rescuers, as they hastily dispersed to their rooms, 
Loud and terrible were the threats of vengeance that came 
from the choice spirits of the village the next day. The mili- 
tary company, the invincible “ Prificeton Blues,” met, loaded 
their rifles and were on the point of marching to the campus, 
intending to bear the Cannon back as a trophy, when a command 
from the Borough Mayor overawed the soldier spirit. Then 
the Engine Company held a meeting and decided on the recap- 
ture of the gun. Their foreman, Ed. ———, was the town 
bully, a huge, muscular specimen, whose frequent conflicts with 
the students made him glad of an excuse for a collision with 
them. 
‘ The citizens met—such citizens as were usually found anxious 
to be sworn in as special constables when a horn-spree was im- 
minent. The man from whose premises the Cannon had been 
taken had achieved unenviable notoriety by injuring a college 
student—a leader among them—during a “town and gown” 
fight in ’55, when he was held to account by President Maclean, 
All these resolved that the matter was of transcendent import- 
ance and that something must be done. Finally their war- 
like preparations culminated in a grand attack one night about 
twelve o’clock, when Ed. ———, the town bully, under the 
inspiration of a pint of high-potential Jersey lightning, furnished 
by his generous and patriotic coadjutors, came boldly to the front, 
even to the very Cannon’s mouth (to be exact, to its breach, the 
mouth being beneath several feet of soil). The alarm was yiven 
and every true son of Old Nassau rushed to the fray, feeling 
that the time had come to sell his life dearly in repelling the in- 
vasion. A double-barreled duck-gun that had been swinging 
on a pivot in the third story of East College was called into 
service and bellowed its note of defiance. An ardent Freshman, 
whose father had brought back from Asiatic travels a Damascus 
scimeter, an ornament on his wall in times of peace, seized the 
blade in a frenzy and rushed to the scene of carnage. It 
required the united effurts of three of his calmer feilows to 
restrain him from thrusting the belligerent Ed. through and 
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through. Ed. was quickly surrounded and captured, and Jed by 
a small friend and closely followed by an escort of two hundred 
undergraduates, he was conducted to the boundary of the college 
grounds, where he received the solemn charge never again to 
profane with his presence the college realms. It is said that the 
promise he made was scrupulously kept. He never afterwards 
set foot on the college grounds. But threats of vengeance were 
still made, and it was necessary to guard the old gun with the 
greatest vigilance. The campus was like an armed camp from 
pine to two o’clock each night. The whole affair unified college 
sentiment, all differences were laid aside and all felt like 
brothers united in a common cause against a common foe. 

For this deed of valor in preserving for us and handing down 
an old college relic, we owe a lasting debt of gratitude to the 
ciass which recaptured the old gun and led in its defense, the 
class of 1859; “the staunchest class for college privileges and 
college rights,” as one of its members holds, “ that had previously 
disported beneath the spreading branches of the revolutionary 


elms.” 
Edwin M. Norris. 


WHERE TWO ROADS MEET. 


EAN PERINE and Louis Crepin had long been friends. 
Their farms were adjoining—long narrow strips of land 
peculiar to Quebec. Here all day long they plied their primi- 
tive implements, and when evening came, before the merry fire 
or on the long bench before the cottage, they smoked their 
pipes and discussed the various little topics which made up their 
world. Their families, too, grew up side by side and had been 
neighbors and friends. It was the old story with such simple 
folk. Jacques and Marie had played together, when children, 
among the surrounding hills; sometimes they had walked a 
couple of miles down to the great river and there played among 
the rocks. Often they sat on some cliff overlooking the stream, 
or in some pretty dell among the hills, and made plans for the 
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future. Not very extensive plans they were—the horizon of their 
dreams, as of their life, was very modest. Yet, at times, a ray 
had crept iu from beyond. 

Jacques had an uncle in the city, a wealthy old bachelor, who 
had been for many years a member’ of the Provincial House. 
The boy had always looked up to him as his hero and longingly 
thought of a time when he too might be a great man. 

He had first finished his days of schooling at the convent near, 
then worked with his father on the farm. It was not a difficult 
task to keep the small family in comfort ; their wants were few. 
But much of their labor had to be expended for the maintenance 
of the priest. Father Surbonne was very exacting in his tithes. 
The people had never thought to doubt his authority, but they 
often spoke to each other of their poverty and often half-com- 
plained of some sacrifice they had been compelled to make. 
Over Jacques he had never obtained a sufficient influence. 
Jacques had some very firm ideas, some very definite ambitions, 
and unconsciously he held aloof from the common bondage. 
The priest was not slow to see this, nor did he fail to discern 
Jacques’ unusual ability. He knew, moreover, that Jacques 
was to be his uncle’s heir, and for this reason he was doubly 
eager to have him in his power. But kindness and authority 
had alike failed. He could not overcome Jacques’ independence, 
and yet policy demanded that he should control him. 

At last he formed a plan which seemed to insure success. He 
began to weave his influence more and more strongly about 
Marie. He instilled into her mind new ideas of holiness and 
piety, and taught her that woman’s noblest life was in the 
sacred convent. Gradually he wrought upon the tenderest 
sentiments of her being till she came to think herself called to 
make that sacrifice. Jacques soon observed a difference in her 
behavior. She was no longer the simple-minded, open-hearted 
girl that she had been. About her there was an indefinable 
coldness which took the life from their intercourse and caused 
Jacques endless wonder and pain. 

Meantime his plans had been maturing. He had become 


prominent in local political circles. [is ambitivas had grad- 
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usally been realized until one day he came from the convention, 
his joyful face telling a plain story to those who had been watch- 
ing the tide. As soon as apportunity was presented he hastened 
to see Marie. As he entered the door she rushed to meet him. 

“Why, Jacques,” she said, “you nearly took my breath 
away.” 

“T surprised you, did I?” laughed Jacques, and as he looked 
into her brown eyes he laughed and said, “I have some good 
news for you, Marie. 

“ News, Jacques! What is it?” and her eyes were turned 
toward his. 

“Oh, something, I suppose girls are not interested in,” he 
said, as a smile flitted round his lips. 

“Now, Jacques,” she said, “you know I am _ interested. 
What is it?” and she looked up more entreatingly than before. 

“‘T am the candidate for Parliament,” he said, and his face 
grew a little more serious. She looked at him a moment, as if 
searcely believing him; then suddenly she clasped his hand, 
laughed and then almost cried in her ecstasy. The two sat down 
before the fire and began talking joyfully, hopefully of the future. 
At length there was a lull in their talk and Marie grew more 
solemn. Soon the tears begun to flow down her cheeks. Jacques 
looked at her in surprise. 

“Why, Marie, what is the trouble?” 

“© Jacques,” she sobbed, “if only I could tell you!” 

Jacques took her hand, and his eyes too were dim. “ Then 
tell me, Marie,” he said. ‘Come, you have had something 
troubling you of late. Tell me what it is, and we will talk it 
over as we used to do.” 

Marie looked at him a moment as if in doubt ; then she lowered 
her eyes again. “No, I cannot tell. I promised that I would 
not. I thought once I was going to be so happy !” and here a 
flood of tears choked her. 

He tried for some time to comfort her, but in vain, At length 
he arose to leave. 

“* Jacques,” she suid, “ what would you say if you found I 


were deceiving you ?” 
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Jacques started, “ Deceiving me. Why do youask? You 


wouldn’t deceive me, Marie?” 

“Do you trust me so?” she asked, and there was a pathetic 
tremor in her voice. 

* Yes, Marie, certainly I trust you,” and then in a low voice, 
“ Marie, tell me, what is it that has changed you so?” 

For an instant she hesitated. Then Father Surbonne and his 
threats rose before her; she said with a great effort, “ No, I dare 
not tell youany more, Good-bye,” and she walked back toward 
the fire. 

Jacques turned and quietly passed out. He pondered long 
over her actions but reached no conclusion. Little did he think 
that night of his recent honors. 

The next evening he reached home late. A note awaited him 
from the priest requesting him to go at once to the convent. 
He hastened to comply and went out again into the cold winter 
air. Upon the glistening hill the convent stood out dark and 
clear against the sky. Only one faint light shone. In a small 
chamber, up stairs, Father Surbonne and his subordinate were 
conferring. 

“ Yes,” the superior was saying, “he will be sent to the legis- 
lature and I must not miss this opportunity. As it is, I;can do 
nothing with him. He must marry Julie. Through her I can 
influence him. Then he is safe.” 

Mourelle’s face wore a puzzled, half-angry expression. “ It 
is a hard thing to ask him,” he said. 

“ Hard,” returned the priest, “ but our interests are at stake.” 

“You might, at least, give him a trial,” the subordinate ven- 
tured. 

“ Mourelle,” said the superior, “ ever since he left his mother’s 
knee I have been trying to win him. He is more obstinate 
than when [ began.” 

Mourelle arose. “ You intend, then, to follow this course ?” 
he asked, his eyes speaking more than his’words. 

“T intend to conquer that man by one means or another, and 
as for you, Mourelle, you have always tried to thwart my plans ; 
remember that you are in my power. But there is his knock.” 
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With that he went below and found Jacques in the cheerless 
eonvent parlor. The priest’s face was now bright and pleasant. 

“Well, Jacques,” he said, as he extended his hand, “I am 
glad to see you.” 

“Good evening, Father Surbonne,” Jacques replied, dubious 
about the priest’s cordiality. 

“You have my blessing on your honors, Jacques,” said the 
priest with a benignant smile. 

“T am very grateful, father,” he replied. 

“You have been a faithful servant of the church ; the faith- 
ful are always rewarded.” 

Jacques’ perplexity increased. “I have always tried to do 
my duty,” he said, simply. 

“ Yes, you have been a true son, and now the chureh asks of 
you one thing as a pledge of your continued faithfulness,” 

Jacques trembled, though the priest’s face was as pleasant as 
ever. “I am a loyal subject,” he said, “what are its com- 
mands?” 

“There is a woman, virtuous and devout, whom the church 
would join with you in wedlock. You will obey?” he asked 
quickly, as he saw his companion start. 

“Who is the woman?” asked Jacques hastily. 

“Julie Partier—” he was about to proceed, but the look on 
Jacques’ face checked him. “ You will obey, Jacques,” he said 
again. 

“ No, I will not,” said the young man, quietly. 

The priest’s face became only a little more solemn ; “ Jacques,” 
he said, “is your love to be considered against the commands of 
the church? Remember your vows of faithfulness. Shall I 
tell you a truth, a confessional truth? If love were not blind 
there would be no need for me to tell you. Have you seen no 
difference in Marie’s behavior? She loves another.” 

In an instant her changed manners and strange words flashed 
across his mind. The priest saw his opportunity written in 
Jacque’s face. 

“ You will obey the holy church ?” 
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“ Marie loves another? You swear it?” asked Jacques hope- 
lessly, and his face was hard and white. 

The priest kept his eyes fixed on him. “The confessional 
tells no lies,” he said calmly. 

Jacques’ eyes fell to the ground afd a little color crept into 
his cheeks, ‘* Whatever she may think of me,” he said, “ I love 
Marie.” 

“ Will you measure a flitting passion with eternal duty?” the 
old priest asked, solemnly. 

For a long time, as it seemed then, there was silence. “ Duty,” 
said Jacques at length, very slowly. “No, I will be true to my 
love.” 

Like a flash Surbonne started up and his face darkened with 
anger. ‘“* Crepin,” he said, “I will denounce you from the pulpit ; 
then where will be your ambitions? Jacques, I can ruin you 
in an hour—will you obey ?” 

Jacques did not dare to hesitate. “ You have my answer,” 
he said; “ good-night,” and he was gone. Very different was 
he from the light-hearted, hopeful boy who, but a short hour 
before, had hurried to obey the summons of the church. He 
knew well the power of the priest and saw that the dream of his 
life was ended. 

Father Surbonne was not wholly taken by surprise. First 
he sought his subordinate, but Mourelle had disappeared. Then 
he turned again to his plans. He had been careful not to dis- 
close the truth about Marie, and this chance still remained. The 
next morning he made his way to Perine’s and there found her 
engaged in housework. 

“The time is come ;” he began, after the usual greetings had 
been exchanged. “ You will be free from your parents’ author- 
ity in five days. Till then nothing must be said. On that day 
you are to fulfill your vows and consecrate your life to the 
church,” 

The tears began to flow down Marie’s cheeks. “So soon, 
Father?” she said. “ May I not have a little while longer ?” 
“ No excuses,” he answered, sternly, “ you know your duty.” 
“You are sure it is my duty, father? ” she pleaded. 
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“ Yes,” he answered, “it is your duty to obey the church; if 
the conscience agree, you only obey it also; I can make it no 
plainer.” 

The priest passed out and left Marie to her thoughts. How 
slowly, yet how terribly quickly, those next days passed. Every 
hour she expected Jecques. Every evening she waited for him 
till long after there was any possibility of his coming; then she 
cried till she could cry no longer, waiting for the dawn. The 
last day came. The sun rose in a blaze of glory, far away over 
the river, behind the snow-white hills ; but it brought no bright- 
ness to her life. The day wore ou; morning passed as four 
other mornings had passed ; the sun began his course toward the 
setting ; it was approaching evening and the cottage was flooded 
with the soft light of the sinking sun. Marie sat pensively 
before the fire; Mére Perine was working slowly with the 
spindle; old Jean leisurely smoked his pipe at the window, his 
furrowed face turned toward the outside world, his thoughts 
evidently within. Suddenly the door opened and in came a 
neighbor, jabbering a medley of greetings. 

“Ah! this is cold weather,” she exclaimed. 

“A cold day, a cold day,” said Jean soberly. 

“And have you heard the news?” 

‘No, we have had no word.” As he spoke the old man took 
the pipe from his mouth and looked indifferently at the stranger. 

“Well,” she said, “there may be no truth in it, but I just 
heard it from Philippe Savaud. He says that Father Mourelle 
has been away to the bishop and has been appointed our superior 
and that Surbonne has been removed—why, Marie, what is it? 
Are you so sorry?” 

Marie had suddenly roused at the name of the priest and 
stood, white and trembling, before the woman, “Are you 
sure?” she gasped. 

“No,” said the tale-bearer, misunderstanding her excitement, 
“it is only hearsay; likely as not there is no truth in it, so do 
not trouble yourself on that account.” 

The woman hastened away and Marie sat awaiting further 
word. Darkness came and her suspense grew intolerable. 
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Once or twice she suggested her interest to her father, but he 
had no mind to brave the storm on a mission which could be as 
well performed on the morrow. Suddenly the door opened and 
Jacques entered, his face aglow with pleasure. 

“ Well, Marie—” he began, but she,saw the truth written in 
his face and bounded to meet him. “ You have heard it all,” 
he said, and he clasped her hands in his. “ Now we are both 
free. Yes, Marie, I know that you Jove me, Father Mourelle 


has told me all and promised his blessing.” 
John J. Moment. 


JUAN MANUEL DE ROSAS. 


HERE are few things more confusing and seemingly more 
chaotic than modern South American history. It appears 
almost hopeless to attempt to bring any order out of such a be- 
wildering series of revolutions, usurpations and assassinations 
as crowd its pages. Generals and governors rise to authority 
only to be cast down again before they have fairly grasped the 
power for which they strove and plotted and murdered. Presi- 
dents and dictators oppress and confiscate and kill, until swept 
aside to make room for other tyrants no less cruel, no less bloody. 
Indeed it seems as if many men had striven with the greatest 
servility for the title the “ Nero of South America,” but to none 
ot them may it be more justly ascribed and with less likelihood 
of contradiction than to Juan Manuel Ortez de Rosas. 

This prodigy of treachery and cruelty was born in Buenos 
Ayres, 30 March, 1793. He came of a noble and wealthy family, 
and one of considerable influence in the province. While he was 
very young his father left the city of Buenos Ayres for the plan- 
tation in the interior, and here, with but little education young 
Rosas was allowed to grow up, bis only companions being the wild 
gauchos, the degenerate descendants of the early settlers and ex- 
plorers, with whom he fully identified himself, adopting their 
habits and dress, and soon becoming their acknowledged leader, 
and their idol. 
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It was not until he was fully twenty years of age that his eda- 
cation was finally taken in hand by a most excellent man, Don 
Manuel Vincente Masa, who later became prominent in Argen- 
tine politics. Rosas proved himself an apt scholar, and by the 
year 1820 had made up for the time which had been lost in 
beginning his education. 

His popularity among the gauchos already caused him to be 
considered in the city of Buenos Ayres as a man destined to be- 
come a leader in provincial affairs. But before proceeding in 
the consideration of his career it is necessary to glance for a 
moment at the history of the provinces of La Platte and to con- 
sider the attitude of political parties at this time. 

These provinces, thirteen in number, formed a confederation 
in 1810, for the purpose of securing their independence of Spain. 
This being accomplished, six years later there immediately sprang 
up two parties, the Federalist, favoring a confederation in which 
the provinces should be absolutely free and independent of each 
other, so far as internal affairs were concerned, being united only 
in their dealings with foreign nations, and in foreign policy ; 
the other, the Unitarian, advocating a strong centralized govern- 
ment which should fuse all the provinces into one homogeneous 
republic. 

Rosas from the first identified himself with the Federalists, 
and when in 1820 the newly elected Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
Gen. Martin Rodriguez, was attacked by the Unitarian gov- 
ernors of Santa Fé and Entre Rios he immediately appointed 
Rosas captain of a provincial regiment, known as the Colarados, 
and with about 600 men he took part in the battles of San 
Nicholas and Paven. 

After the defeat of the Unitarian forces Gov. Rodriguez ap- 
pointed Rosas commander-in-chief against the Pampas Indians, 
who infested Buenos Ayros and Cordova, and for three years he 
waged a war of extermination against them, torturing and kill- 
ing men, women and children, and showing mercy to none. 

In 1825 Bernardo Rivadavia became governor and appointed 
Rosas commander-in-chief of all the Buenos Ayres forces. He 
accepted the appointment and displayed his gratitude to him in 
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true Spanish-American style by joining in an insurrection which 
overthrew him in 1827 aud put Manuel] Dorrego in his place. 
Rosas supported the adminisiration of Dorrego until he was 
driven out by the Unitarian, Gen. Juan Lavalle, 1 December, 1828, 
when he furnished Dorrego with troops with which he fought 
a battle with Lavalle, who by the old but still indisputable 
argument of arms had succeeded in having himself elected gov- 
ernor. This encounter resulted disastrously for Dorrego, he 
being captured and on 13 December shot by Lavalle’s order. 

Rosas now joined forces with Gen. Lopez, of Santa Fé, and 
obtaining possession of the country surrounding the city of 
Buenos Ayres carried on a guerilla warfare which soon reduced 
the city to the verge of starvation. Lavalle recognizing his 
inability to withstand the siege, set out unaccompanied to the 
opposing camp, where an agreement was entered into by which 
Rosas was allowed to enter the city with his forces. This en- 
trance was accomplished amid great display and the rejoicings of 
the citizens freed from the fear of starvation, for they had not 
yet learned that the power of Rosas was as deadly, and a thing 
to be as much feared, as starvation itself. 

For some unknown reason Rosas did not immediately seize 
upon the government, as he might have done, but disbanded his 
army and retired to his estate, but 6 December, 1829, the legisla- 
ture elected him governor for three years to succeed Lavalle. His 
administration was from the very first arbitrary and character- 
ized by bitter and cruel persecution of the Unitarians, and by 
many executions for suspected political intrigues. 

The provinces of the interior being strongly Unitarian, and 
consequently opposed to his administration to begin with, 
became more open and vigorous in their opposition, being incited 
by the persecution of the leaders of their party in Buenvs Ayres 
and finally arose to arms under the leadership of José Maria 
Paz, Governor of Cordova. Rosas immediately placed his 
friend, Juan Facundo Quiroga, in command of the Federalist 
forces, and, early in 1830, he marched against the city of 
Cordova. He was met by Paz on the Tablado, about two miles 
from the city and a most furious engagement ensued. 
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The Unitarians fought fiercely and courageously, goaded on 
by the thought of their wives and children within the city whom 
they knew would be ruthlessly slaughtered by the Federalists, 
if they should fail in repulsing them. From the opening of the 
battle the advantage was with Paz. 

Quiroga seeing the bittle going against him becomes infuriated, 
and as he rushes madly from place to place, almost naked, 
covered with blood and dust, cutting down with his own hand 
those of his troops whom he sees wavering or retreating, he 
seems more like a demon of carnage than anything human. 

But the day ends, Paz is finally victorious and Quiroga is 
forced to retreat, leaving about 600 prisoners in the hands of the 
Unitarians. Paz with a part of his forces immediately returns 
to the city, leaving Col. Massa in command of the troops en- 
camped on the Tablado. Massa, elated by victory, and believ- 
ing in the complete overthrow of Quiroga most foolishly neglects 
to place pickets about his camp, and while the exhausted soldiers 
are sleeping Quiroga returns. 

The stillness of the night is suddenly broken by a terrific 
crash of artillery and rattle of musketry. Volley after volley 
pours into the unsuspecting and surprised camp in deadly suc- 
cession. Of fhose as yet unwounded, some rush wildly and 
blindly to and fro; some stand dazed and stupefied till they fall 
riddled by the shrieking shower of bullets. In a moment the 
camp has become a fearful pile of bleeding, mutilated bodies. 
Suddenly the firing stops. For an instant all seems quiet, but 
only for an instant, for the air is filled with cries and groans of 
the wounded and dying which have before been drowned in the 
noise of the cannonading. 

Massa is frantic. His men are so completely disorganized 
that it is some time before he can collect a eufficient force to allow 
a pursuit of Quiroga, and then it is fruitless, for he is well on 
his way to Buenos Ayres under cover of the darkness. By forced 
marches he soon reaches the capital where Rosas, fearing an up- 
rising of the people against him if the true state of affairs should 
become known, has falsified the despatches and issued a procla- 
mation that Quiroga has completely crushed the Unitarian 
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forces. Consequently when he reaches the city he finds himself 
hailed as a great conqueror and makes his triumphant entry 
amid streaming banners, strains of martial music and the cheers 
of the deluded citizens. 

In the meantime a consultation of the interior provinces held 
in Cordova declared against the administration of Rosas, re- 
nounced his authority over them and organized an independent 
Confederation. But being wholly interior and shut off from all 
communication with the coast by the Federalist provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fé, this confederation was unfortunately 
unable to open up diplomatic intercourse with foreign govern- 
ments, and remained unavailable from an internationol point of 


view. 
Upon receiving intelligence of the formation of this Confeder- 


ation, Rosas, of course, immediately took measures for its sup- 
pression. An expedition was formed which made an attack 
upon it, in three divisions, headed respectively by Generals Qui- 
roga, Viamont and Lopez, which resulted in the capture of Gov. 
Paz, but more through his own carelessness than through good 
generalship on the part of Federalist chiefs, for in riding with 
his scouts too far from his line he fell in with a small band of 
the enemy who took him prisoner and carried him to Quiroga’s 
camp. After this incident the Unitarians began to lose heart, 
and the year 1832 saw their complete overthrow. 

The few remaining months of Rosas’ term were uneventful 
and he was peacefully succeeded by Gen. Juan R. Balcarce, 
17 December, 1832. His administration became distasteful to 
Rosas and his friends, and in October, 1833, fearing lest they 
should have a majority, he arbitrarily suspended the elections. 
An outbreak ensued and Balcarce was forced to resign a month 
later. Gen Viamont was chosen to succeed him, but after un- 
successful attempts to restore order he also was compelled to 
retire. 

Five men were now successively offered the governorship but 
each, fearing the power of Rosas, declined, so that for some time 
the administration of affairs was provisonally in the hands of the 
President of the Legislature, Don Manuel Masa, who has 
been previously mentioned as the early tutor of Rosas, 
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The governorship was now offered to Rosas, but he also de- 
clined, demanding instead to be invested with ‘la swma del poder 
publico,” that is to say, the Dictatorship, claiming that this 
would give him no more power than had been usurped by 
others, and that in the present disorganized condition of the 
country it was absolutely necessary for the chief executive to 
have all power in his own hands to be enabled to restore order. 
This demand was granted by the Legislature, the only stipula- 
tions being for a federation and the continuance of Romanism 
as the state religion. 

Accordingly, 13 October, 1835, Rosas came into power the sec- 
ond time, and that administration was begun which was to fill the 
land with cries of distress and to drench its soil with the tears 
of its widows and orphans and the blood of its patriots :—yet not 
in vain, for, sooner or later, the perfect flower of liberty must 
spring from soil enriched by such tears and by such blood. 

Rosas did not dissolve the Legislature, which the conditions of 
his election would have allowed him to do, for he saw that at 
home his power would be made much more secure, and abroad 
much better thought of, if he retained a Legislature which, 
though nominally representative, he could pack with his own 
tools and mould to his own will. It was to this 
assembly of his dupes and accomplices that yearly during his 
long administration he went through the farce of offering his 
resignation of the Dictatorship, imploring them most pitifully to 
relieve him of his great responsibility. Some historians have 
been so severe as to say that these resignations were never 
accepted because so many of the members of the Legislature had 
been engaged in transactions thoroughly well understood by 
Rosas, but which a new administration might fail to see in a 
proper light, and rather than expose themselves to misrepresen- 
tation they preferred a continuance of the old administration. 
Nevertheless, be this as it may, the fact remains that the Legisla- 
ture never did accept the Dictator’s resignation, and that it always 
rendered an answer couched in words of the most fulsome praise 
and flattery, saying that the conditions of the country (by which, 
perhaps, they meaut the condition of the Legislature) were such 
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that a change in the administration could not be made without 

endangering its peace and prosperity, and beseeching him to 

continue his just and salutary rule. He, most unselfish patriot! 

hereupon yearly sacrificed all personal interests, stifled all the 

yearnings of his sensitive soul for a life of simple quiet and rural 

peace, and continued to sacrifice himself for his country’s welfare. 

But what was the use of all this? Why, it was just this truly 

beautiful and touching modesty, this retiring patriotism on the. 
part of the Dictator, and this unbounded love and confidence on 

the part of the Legislature, which caused foreign rations so long 

to disbelieve the stories of the monstrous cruelties of Rosas and 

preveuted his administration from being swept from the face of 
the civilized world. 

During the administrations of Balcarce and Viamont the 
Unitarians had gained strength, and the first concern of Rosas 
upon coming into power was to crush their rising influence. This 
he accomplished by untiring persecution and ruthless use of im- 
prisonment, confiscation, torture and murder, both secret and 
open. The justice to be expected by one of this party may be 
inferred from the fact that all public documents, proclamations, 
and custom-house permits bore, stamped in blood-red letters, the 
sentence, “‘ Mueraru los salvages Unitarians”—death to the 
savage Unitarians—while the same words appeared above the 
entrances of the court rooms and public buildings. 

Rosas had been in power but a short time when Quiroga began 
to harbor ambitious designs, and to turn his gaze upon the Dic- 
tatorship. He considered that his military exploits gave him as 
valid a claim upon the gratitude of the Federalists as Rosas 
had; and that he was as capable of administering the affairs of 
the province as the man who had allowed him to face all the 
dangers and hardships of a campaign, while he himself remained 
safely in Buenos Ayres, and never exposed himself to the fire of 
the Unitarians. 

He began by talking to the people of the adoption of a 
national constitution, and the organization of a free represeuta- 
tive government; and when he perceived that popular opinion 
was strongly in favor of these measures, and that he could in- 
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crease his popularity by doing so, he offered to make a formal 
visit to Buenos Ayres and propose the matter to the Dictator. 
With his usual acuteness Rosas immediately perceived that Qui- 
roga proposed this constitutional government, not from any love 
of freedom nor of the people, but simply as a change in the 
order of things which was likely to bring him into power as a 
popular leader and advocate of personal liberty, after which it 
would be an easy matter for him to seize the Dictatorship for 
himself. Accordingly, Rosas dissembled. He said little him- 
self, but listened attentively and seemed to acquiesce cordially 
in all that Quiroga suggested. In fact he conveyed the im- 
pression that of all things in the world, that which he most 
desired was a constitutional representative government for the 
provinces of La Platte. To promote this object so dear to his 
heart he determined to send a delegation to treat with the 
interior provinces and to attempt a reconciliation of all con- 
tending elements, and at its head he placed Quiroga himself, 
who was delighted by the appointment, as it gave him oppor- 
tunity of longer posing as the champion of the oppressed and 
down-trodden. 

Within a few days of his appointment, Quiroga set out, 
accompanied by a very small party, consisting only of Ortis, 
former governor of San Luis, as secretary, and ten others. 
This wolf of blood and war passed safely through Santa Fé iu 
his sheep’s clothing, but when he reached Cordova he was sud- 
denly made to realize that he had been plotting against one as 
cunning and treacherous as himself, for, on the evening of 28 
December, 1835, at Barranca Yaco, near the city of Cordova, 
his party was attacked by a gang of the Dictator’s old friends, 
the gauchos, and not one of Quiroga’s band escaped with his life. 
Indeed, so thoroughly did the gauchos do their work, that the 
very horses shared the fate of their masters and were found with 
, their throats cut. The body of Quiroga himself was discovered 
a few days later, pierced by a musket ball near the heart, and 
mutilated by numerous poinard thrusts. 

Upon learning the fate of his embassy, the grief of Rosas knew 
no bounds; he was clamorous and inconsolable in his sorrow. 
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He issued proclamations offering immense rewards for the detec- 
tion of the murderers, and sent a most gorgeous funeral car to 
convey the body of Quiroga from Cordova to Buenos Ayres, 
where, with the greatest military and ecclesiastical display, and 
amid the solemn tolling of the city’s bells, it was placed within 
a splendid sepulchre prepared for it—and all this at the personal 
expense of Rosas. But perhaps, after all, his grief and expense 
for Quiroga dead were more than counterbalanced by the anxiety 
and cost which Quiroga living would have been. 

The afflictions of Rosas were not destined to stop here. His 
friend, Gov. Lopez, of Santa Fé, who had been sick for some 
time, was not recovering so rapidly as could be desired, and 
so great was the anxiety of Rosas that he sent over his physician 
to attend him, but even in spite of this he grew rapidly worse, 
and finally died. Thus the Dictator, by the loss of his two 
very dear friends and allies, was incideatally left without a rival 
of any consideration. 

Meanwhile, the people of Quiroga’s native province, Rioja, 
hearing of his murder, had become furious, and threatened to 
invade Cordova, which province they held responsible for his 
death. At first they scarcely knew what man to accuse, but 
finally suspicion was turned towards Rosas as the prime mover, 
and the good-natured and not overly brilliant Ranafe, governor 
of Cardova, as the instrument. Rumors of these suspicions 
finally reached the Dictator, and he, ignoring the coupling of 
his own name with the affair, determined to silence them by 
the execution of Ranafe. Accordingly, he and his two brothers 
were accused of the crime, and their surrender demanded of 
Rodriguez, who had succeeded as governor of Cordova ; but he, 
believing in their innocence, refused to comply with this demand, 
and Rosas was obliged to take them by armed force. They 
were brought to Buenos Ayres and were shot in the plaza, after 
which their bleeding bodies were hung in chains on a gibbet 
erected at the place of their murder. 

It was about this time (1835) that Rosas found his infamous 
Massorea club, which was a band of over three hundred despera- 
does, sworn to do his bidding, even to the murdering of their 
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own fathers, and who plundered and killed those suspected by 
the Dictator, and who carried on their accursed work not only 
under cover of the night but even in broad daylight. 

Among the victims of the Massorca Club was the President of 
the Legislature, Don Manuel Masa, who for so many years had 
stood in the place of a father to Rosas, but whose pacific council 
and attempted restraints became irksome to the Dictator, im- 
patient of all opposition or advice contrary to his administrative 
methods. He therefore determined to be rid of him, and sent 
four of the Massorcas to assassinate the aged patriot. It is said 
that he even accompanied them and himself witnessed the deed. 
Masa was found seated at his desk in the deserted halls of the 
Legislature, and stricken down before he could utter a cry. 

Rosas had now gone so far in his career of crime and oppres- 
sion that he lived in perpetual dread of assassination, knowing 
full well that he merited the hatred of all men; therefore, as a 
precaution, he reversed the law of nature, and slept by day, 
transacting all his affairs by night. In fact so craven had his 
fears become that he has been known to have ordered the execu- 
tion of mere children as spies, and any man who did not immod- 
erately praise his acts in season and out of season might be 
confident that sooner or later he would be visited by the 
Massorcas. 

Early in 1836 Rosas became involved in the controversies 
which led finally to his downfall. Oribe, president of the 
Banda Oriental or Uruguay, seeing the unlimited power 
possessed by Rosas on the other side of the Uraguay river, 
became possessed with the desire of having like power in the 
Banda Oriental. But the people of Uruguay had no wish to 
put themselves in the position of their brethren of the La 
Platte provinces, and, at the first sign of arbitrary power on his 
part, created such a disturbance that Oribe retreated and shut 
himself up in Montevideo. He now began a correspondence 
with Rosas, the exact motive of which is unknown, but it is 
supposed to have been no less than a negotiation to place 
Uruguay under Buenos Ayres as a province of the Argentine 
Confederation. At any rate it is well known that arms and 
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munitions were sent from that province to Oribe at Montevideo. 
In the fall of 1838, Gen. Fructuoso Rivera was elected to 
succeed Oribe, and marching against him, forced him to evacuate 
the capital and take refuge in Buenos Ayres. 

Rivera, unlike his predecessor, welcomed the Unitarian exiles 
from the Argentine Confederation, and making this his excuse, 
Rosas declared war against Uruguay in July, 1839, and pro- 
ceeded to invade that country with a force of 7,000 men. 

Even before this, France had protested against the interfer- 
ence of Rosas with the Banda Oriental, the independence of 
which had been recognized in 1828, and now being further in- 
censed by the oppression of French subjects and the confiscation 
of their property under the Dictator, began a bombardment of 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Unitarians gaining courage from this action of France, 
flocked into Uruguay and joined the forces of Rivera and of 
Juan Lavalle, who had taken refuge there, so that when the 
Dictator’s troops crossed into Uruguay they found a sizable army 
there to meet them and were quickly driven back by the combined 
forces of that Republic and the Argentine Unitarians. Gen. 
Lavalle, following up this victory, crossed over into Entre Rios 
with about 500 men, then crossing the Parana traversed Santa 
Fé and entered Buenos Ayres, gathering troops as he went. 
But for some reason unknown, he no sooner came in sight of the 
city than he ordered a retreat, and retired to Santa Fé. Rosas, 
to whom the approach of Lavalle had caused the greatest terror, 
now sent an expedition of about 4,000 men, under the command 
of Gen. Oribe, after him, which defeated him in two engage- 
ments, the first at Quebracho-Herrado, 28 November, 1840, 
and the second on the Plains of Farnailla, 19 September, 1841 ; 
after which he succeeded in escaping with about a hundred men 
into the province of Jujuy, where he met a party of the enemy 
and was killed in a house where he had taken refuge. 

Rosas now recalled Gen. Oribe to Buenos Ayres and placed 
him in command of an expedition which, in January, 1848, 
entered Uruguay and began a siege of Montevideo, which wag 
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valiantly withstood for almost nine years under the command of 
Gen. Paz, late governor of Cordova. 

In September, 1845, England joined France in the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres, which was not raised till November, 1849, when 
a treaty was made which was, on the whole, very favorable to the 
interests of the Dictator, as it left the navigation of the Uruguay, 
Panama and La Platte rivers entirely under the control of 
Buenos Ayres, excluding even the interior provinces of the Con- 
federation from a voice in the matter. 

This treaty materially caused especial discontent in the river 
provinces of Entre Rios and Correntes, The governor of the 
former, Gen. Justo José de Urquiza, published a manifesto, 
lst May, 1851, inviting all provinces to throw off the yoke of 
the Dictator, and 29 May he concluded an alliance, both de- 
fensive and offensive, with Brazil and Uruguay. Assisted by 
Brazilian arms and money, he marched against Gen. Oribe’s 
forces, which were still encamped before Montevidio, and suc- 
ceeded in completely routing them, after which many of the 
defeated army joined his ranks. 

Thus reinforced and assisted by the Brazilian fleet, he marched, 
about 30,000 strong, against Rosas in Buenos Ayres. The 
Dictator, with about an equal number, encamped at Palermo 
and Santos Lugares, but at the first attack of the Unitarian 
forces his troops wavered, and on 3d February, 1852, he was 
completely overthrown at Monte Caseras, and coming to the con- 
clusion that a change of climate would be beneficial to his health, 
he boarded a foreign vessel which carried him to England, 
where he afterwards lived in retirement. 

In 1859, the Argentine Congress ordered proceedings to be 
instituted against him, and 17 April, 1861, sentence was pro- 
nounced, condemning him to death as a “ professional mur- 
derer and notorious robber.” In his trial, 2,035 assassinations 
by his personal orders were proven against him, while the 
historian, José Rivera Indarte, in his “Rosas y sus opositores,” 
gives a Tablas de sangre, or detailed list of the Dictator’s 
victims, in which he gives an account of 5,884 persons who 
were poisoned, shot or had their throats cut by his order, and of 
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16,520 more who were killed either by massacre or by military 
order. Considering the character of the Dictator, it seems 
almost superfluous to state that the author lived but a short 
time after the appearance of this pamphlet. 

Indarte’s list, published as it was in 1843, covers barely one- 
half of the administration of Rosas, and although it is of course 
impossible to reach a definite conclusion as to the number of 
men who lost their lives for opinion’s sake under him, consider- 
ing that his bloodthirstiness was in no wise diminished during 
the later years of his administration, thirty, or even thirty-five, 
thousand would seem to be an estimate none too great. 

Rosas died in Swathling, Southampton, England, 14 March, 
1877. In personal appearance he was dignified and reserved; 
his features, though large, were perfectly regular ; his prominent 
chin and firm, closely-shut mouth, with its thin lips drawn down 
at the corners, betrayed, as one would expect, great persistency 
and tenacity ; his sincere, restless eyes, shaded by heavy, shaggy 
brows, were steely-blue in color, and very penetrating. He 
was taciturn, but when he spoke, his language, though some- 
times pedantic, was always energetic and vigorous. He pos- 
sessed a passion for hard work and a strong constitution capable 
of bearing the greatest physical hardships with fortitude. The 
only human feeling of which he was ever accused was a love for 
his daughter, the Dofia Manuela, a most amiable young person, 
who seems to have inherited all her father’s tenderness and 
goodness of heart, and to whom the salted ears of a Unitarian 
officer were an acceptable gift; who took delight in sporting 
with the decapitated heads of her father’s victims as they lay on 
the ground in the court yard, and who looked upon an execu- 
tion or the cutting of a throat as a pleasant pastime for a sum- 


mer’s afternoon. 
Laurance F. Bower. 
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5 ieee who sought Truth since dawn 
And sought in vain, 
Now, at the close of day, 
Come with slow step and faces drawn 
With nameless pain, 
To meet the night halfway. 


“She whom we love is not! 
Of her no sight 
Had we, nor faintest trace |’ 
** Nay, here am I ye sought !” —— 
Beyond the night 
They met her, face to face. 





Francis Charles McDonald. 
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EDITORIAL. 


mz TRIBUTIONS for the April Lrr. are due April 5th. 


We HAVE had occasion recently to emphasize the fact that 
no anonymous contributions to the Lrr. can be considered. 
We are compelled to adhere to this principle because of the 
complications that arise from the irresponsible character of such 
work. 
The editors are perfectly willing, however, to publish approved 
articles over initials, if the author so desires. 


HE Lut. wishes to officially express its appreciation of the 
recent action of the faculty granting a double number of 
absence gratuities to the editors of the magazine during their 
term of office. This is a just recognition of the time and labor 
items that play so important a part in the task of conducting a 
modern college periodical. As we have stated before, in an 
editorial discussion of this subject, the amount of work and the 
expenditure of time usually involved is more than equal to that 
required for any two electives in the entire course. The work 
too, is of a character entirely co-ordinate with a great many of 
the electives offered, and accordingly worthy of every possible 
encouragement. We recognize the professions of Law and 
Medicine by elaborate preparatory courses of lectures, while 
the broad field of Journalism, to which a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of college graduates are turning, has been 
accorded no further recognition than the preparation afforded by 
the general curriculum. The old and familiar charge against the 
liberal education, that it has practically no marketable value for a 
young man not intending to study law, medicine or theology, 
has a certain semblance of truth when we convider the in- 
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consistency with which one profession is thus specially recognized 
and another ignored. 

The average college man is a sufficiently sophisticated creature 
to be quite capable of appreciating any opportunities offered him 
to prepare directly for the sphere of life he hopes to enter after 
leaving college. The experience afforded by an editorship on 
one of the college papers, though not strictly the same as that 
required for participation in newspaper work, nevertheless affords 
a practical experience which cannot fail to be valuable. 

Viewing the college periodical in this light we are led to be- 
lieve that this recent step taken by the faculty is not only just 
and appropriate, but also the first, leading to the eventual accep- 
tance of the suggestion we have offered, that work on college 
papers be accepted as an equivalent for an elective in the regular 
course. 


A GRAVE DEFICIENCY. 
wat Princeton most needs just now is a new gymnasium. 


She needs new dormitories and a new recitation-hall ; she 
can probably find uses for a Casino and possibly would not be 
embarrassed by a new library. She has never been burdened 
with a plethora of endowed fellowships; and there are a few 
other details that go to make up the “little” that the Princeton 
man wants, here below. But what he really yearns for, with the 
most desperate, earnest yearning ; what he wakes up in the morn- 
ing wanting and goes to bed at night wanting, is a building of 
such size and appointments as to afford at least the a bc facili- 
ties for health and cleanliness. He sighs for the dissolute self- 
indulgence of a comfortable bath ; he craves the dissipation of 
going on an occasional hygienic bat. He longs tor a speaking- 
acquaintance with the quality which is supposed to nestle closely 
in the arms of godliness. All of which is pardonable except 
when judged by the law whose purport is that one should always 
accept one’s surroundings without complaint. 

There is no college imperfection at which the editorial egg 
bas been hurled more frequently, and which has offered a 
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more placid frout of indifference than this, and so we 
do not again refer to the wretched inadequacy of the present 
Gymnasium because we believe there is any widespread ignor- 
ance of the subject, but merely as an exercise of the editorial 
prerogative of suggesting appropriate fields for reform. 

The facts are these: 

The present number of lockers in the gymnasium is about two 
hundred—something less than one for every five men in 
college. 

The space is so limited and the apparatus so hopelessly 
crowded that not even the two hundred locker-owners can be 
provided for in classes, 

Systematic development and exercise under the Instructor is 
almost impossible. 

The bathing facilities would be considered meagre in a mod- 
erate sized preparatory school. 

The heating arrangements are insufficient to meet the requ ire- 
ments of winter weather, exercise having frequently been 
forbidden to the gymnastic team oa account of the cold. 

The sanitary arrangements are imperfect. 

The bowling alleys have been worn down to mere concave 
surfaces 

There are other indictments that might be brought, but we 
are inclined to rest the case as it stands. There is one significant 
fact, however, that deserves to be noted in this connection. ‘The 
first two years after the opening of the new Yale gymnasium 
brought to New Haven the Mott Haven cup. It had pre- 
viously visited that city but twice in seventeen years. The 
magnificent new building, with its wealth of apparatus, its exqui- 
site cleanliness and luxurious bathing appointments, brought out 
all the available material in the University and gave the trainer 
an opportunity to select a team such as had never before been at 
his disposal. With this example before us it is natural that we 
should have a desire to see what effect a similar experiment 
would produce in Princeton, That a larger proportion of the 
college would take regular exercise, that the general health and 
even the moral tone of the undergraduate body would be 
materially benefited, goes without saying. 
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It is the duty of the perfect educational machine to turn out 
a finished and rounded product. It must not weave the woof at 
the expense of the warp, if it is to manufacture a durable fabric. 
Our present scanty facilities are totally unfitted for giving proper 
opportunities to the undergraduate for the preservation of health 
and physique. 

Next year will, it is hoped, be an eventful one in the history 
of Princeton’s growth and development. Every effort is being 
made to render her sesqui-centennial a year memorable for being 
the beginning of a vigorous expansion in her material resources. 
First and foremost then, in our appeal for assistance to the 
alumni and friends of the University should be placed this im- 
perative necessity for a new gymnasium. No worthier means of 
promoting the general welfare of the University, no more appro- 
priate way of celebrating this anniversary, can be found. 


A NEEDED CHANGE. 


[' MAY be figuratively stated that when the report of the 

Foot-ball Association was published, a few days ago, there 
was brought home to the Princeton undergraduate a realizing 
sense of the shortcomings of a flirtation with Prodigality which 
has been going on for nearly a lustrum past and which he has 
hitherto observed merely with polite indifference. The heights 
to which the foot-ball disbursements have risen in former years, 
though just as significant, have always failed to inculcate any les- 
son, and it now becomes evident that what was needed to impress 
the point in a most effective and salutary manner, was some such 
overweighting of the scales as would bring part of the burden 
upon the shoulders of the undergraduate body. It is not the 
expenditure of $22,928.31—about an average of $573.21 per 
man for the season —nor is it the decrease in receipts of $7,175.47 
in two years, that has brought the undergraduate to his present 
appreciation of the beauty of frugality and scholarly asceticism in 
all branches of academic life. It is this necessity that has arisen, 
for the first time in many years, of calling on the college to 
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make good the credit of its Athletic Association by private sub- 
scription. It will be some time before the full measure of 
undergraduate suavity will be restored, after discharging an 
obligation of four-figure dimensions. In the interim, a quiet 
period of meditation might be eminently appropriate. 

No one has ever yet cherished the Utopian dream of a group of 
college men, incapable of mistakes. Some mistakes have un- 
doubtedly been made by the present management. To 
sell a collegian a few dollars worth of goods, for a 
few hundred, has simultaneously impressed several minds 
as a simple way of getting rich. A _ refusal, in violation 
of previous agreement, to pay all of a team’s railroad ex- 
penses, or a disposition to take the utmost advantage of the ab- 
sence of written contracts, are business methods which the col- 
legian must occasionally be thrown in contact with. But we 
should have the most scrupulous hesitation about shifting the 
responsibility from our individual shoulders. A kind of con- 
temporary appetite for extravagance has pervaded the whole 
atmosphere of college athletics, and it has been to a certain ex- 
tent demanded of each management that it spare no expense in 
its efforts to bring forth a winning team. 

With this lesson, however, there is a sufficiency of sober-think- 
ing young men in college, who desire to bring this matter up 
with a round turn—a quota that will be willing to see the 
principles of Jeffersonian simplicity freely applied in this new 
field. If anyone doubts the saying of Confucius, that “he who 
will ot economize must agonize,” it will pay him to consider 
the case in hand. Neither is the pill any the more palatable 
from the fact that this lavish disbursement is the custom at all 
the large colleges. Severe comment was made on the size of 
these expenditures when, a number of years ago in Princeton, 
they reached $7,000. Now that they have more than tripled 
that sum it becomes evident that some sort of reform is impera- 
tively neccessary. 

The fact is not, that the centre-board of our financial craft has 
pitched loose, but that she has drifted into a strong and danger- 
ous current. What is needed then, is a strong, steady hand at 
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the wheel. The most effective way of insuring the presence of 
this steady hand is through the office of University Treasurer. 
This is at present praetically nothing more than a clerkship, the 
incumbent having no real voice in the direction of the financial 
policy of the association. His function is scarcely even advisory. 
As a balance-wheel, he lacks a vital connecting link with the 
rest of the machinery. We believe then, that the most practical 
solution of this problem is to place in his hands the vetoing 
power. Let such amendment be made to the Constitution as 
shall specify that no contracts for more than $50 shall be valid 
that do not bear the signature of the University Treasurer. 
Let him retain his present duties, and be given in addition the 
responsibility of overseeing all bills contracted, all contracts 
entered into and all liabilities incurred. It will be seen that 
the fundamental object in view, is to bring the business of the 
Athletic Association to some definite focus, and to thus obviate the 
disadvantages of having too many heads. Of course, a thorough 
harmony between the members of the Executive Committee and 
the University Treasurer would be essential, as would also an 
increase in the present salary for the position. If the jurisdic- 
tion of this officer be thus extended, it will reduce the possibility 
of careless and unnecessary expenditures to a minimum ; it will 
relieve the already overburdened athletic officers ; and will secure 
a unity of action and systematic business efficiency that cannot 
fail to be a radical improvement on the present system. 












































GOSSIP. 


* Is there no constancy in earthly things ?’’ 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


“Oh, what a change comes over that sad heart ! 
Where all was joyous, light, and free from care ; 
All thoughts of peace as for a time depart, 
And yield to rage, and anguish, and despair !’’ 
—/J. T. Watson. 


“ Alas! had reason ever yet the power 
To talk down grief, or bid the tortur’d wretch 
Not feel his anguish? ’Tis impossibie!”’ 
— Whitehead. 


“\7ESTERDAY it was spring. The mercury in the thermometer was 

gamboling in the sixties—an action superinduced by the mellow- 
ness of the atmosphere—while the blackbirds, in flocks, winged their 
northward flight. 

A lot of other things of a similar nature, which are tell-tales of the 
spring season, occurred. 

My heart was filled with joy. The season of cheviots and ducks is once 
more come. I sped to my room, and with one of each of the afore- 
mentioned articles I hurried to the Chinese laundry. I wished to greet 
the welcome change in suitable attire. The next morning I awake with 
a feeling that things are not quite as warm and mellow as they were the 
previous evening. I lift up the window-shade immediately upon 
arising from my downy couch, and look out upon the campus. 

Visions of cheviots and ducks flit through my mind—but as mere 
spectres of balmier days. 

There is an inch of snow on the ground, while the falling mass of 
wriggling, whirling sleet and snow bespeak that winter has not yet 
abandoned her hold upon us.” 

“ All of which goes to show,” cheerily broke in the Kettle, “that a 
Chinese laundry check fur a cheviot and a pair of ducks, like the 
proverbial lonely swallow, does.not constitute a summer.” 

** But it isn’t consistent—” 

** Ah, perhaps not,” again broke in the Kettle, “ but consistency, they 
say, is a jewel, and jewels, you know, are rare and come high !” 

‘*In the form of weather, on the highest peaks of the Alps, I suppose, 
which are always snow-capped,” the Gossip timidly ventured. 

Just at this point there was a kaock on the door, and, without await- 
ing the usual summons to ‘“‘come in,” the long, lean and tired-looking 
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Senior opened the door, and with a proprietary air entered, slammed 
the door shut behind him, and began stamping the snow which clung to 
his boots on the Gossip’s new seven-dollar carpet. 

“Well?” remarked the Gossip, rather taken aback by the unusual 
visit, and wishing to give the new-comer an opening in case he had 
anything to announce. 

“ Yes, quite well, thanks,” drawled the late arrival, taking off his wet 
and snowflake-covered coat; “I bad a bad cold until a few days ago— 
the result of a bad case of wet feet—which in turn was a result of trip- 
ping around during this sloppy weather to find out when and where 
conditioned students were to be re-examined, but I’m quite over it now, 
thanke,” at the same time laying his wet coat on the table. This action 
also included a handsomely bound set of George Eliot’s novels, for 
which the Gossip had just paid a dollar and éhirty-five cents. 

Gossip made a wild dash for the coat and saved his books from utter 
ruin, and hung the article of apparel on a hook on the door. 

“By Jingo!” said the startled Senior, with a look which a close 
observer might have taken for a look of awakening intelligence and 
interest, “those were books, weren’t they? Let me feel one, Um,” he 
went on, as the Gossip fearfully put one of the volumes in his hands, 
‘not such bad handling. I’ve mingled solely with syllabi and notes for 
the past two years; but honest, I can see how a man can take a liking, 
even a sort of affection, to a nicely-hound set of books, whose contents 
were written by some author with whom the owner of the books is in 
sympathy. At any rate, I was about to say that if I had recognized the 
fact that they were books, I shouldn’t have laid my coat on them. But 
the coat’s all right,” he added, bringing his clenched fist down on the 
table, “it’s this blamed weather! This weather is probably the most—” 

“* Easy, now, easy,” came from the Kettle in such a tone that, had it 
been able to extend its nozzle, wonld have passed muster for a full-blown 
yawn. “I’ve just side-tracked a little preamble on that salfsame subject, 
and we’ve practically come to the conclusion that the whole thing is 
inconsistent.” 

“Inconsistent!” ejaculated the Senior. “Inconsistent nothing! It’s 
barbarism, that’s what it is! Here yesterday I disposed of a greater 
part of my winter clothing to some mission in India, or Pat Riley or 
something, then winter sets in again to-day, and I had to invest what 
little I got on the clothes in porous plasters, with which article I have 
covered myself under this summer suit in order to keep warm. Incon- 
sistency nothing; it’s barbarism!” 

The Gossip and the Kettle felt forced to admit that under the circum- 
stances, extenuating as they were, barbarism would have to be admitted 
in the category. 

“T was going to sit down and have a chat with you when I came in 
here,” went on the Senior, “ but I find that two dozen porous plasters 
adhering to one’s anatomy preclude one’s sitting, so that I’ll have to go 
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to my room and work up courage enough to tear off the aforementioned 
two dozen plasters, or walk all night. Good-night!” 

“T hope sincerely that he has a good night,” thoughtfully said the 
Goesip, ‘‘ and if he is fond of pedestrianism he'll get it, in my humble 
estimation.” 

“* Well,” returned the Kettle, just as a series of muttered blanks were 
heard from the outer darkness, where the lately-departed Senior had, 
from all signs, just come in contact with mother earth, owing to a slip- 
pery pavement, “if he finds he can’t enjoy peaceful slumber, he’s one of 
those kind of people who think they are mighty fortunate to have the 
alternative of walking. I tell you, my dear boy, it’s a great thing to be 
philosophical. If one would think for a moment how much worse off 
he might be—.” 

“Good-night !” interrupted the Gossip, “remember that article, ‘The 
Sin of Pointing a Moral.’” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe. 
—Pofe. 


In every werk regard the writer’s end ; 

For none can compass more than they intend ; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 
—lbid. 


HE TABLE has desired for a long time to say a few words touching 
the exchanges coming from the preparatory schools; but each 
month has found him with all his space given over to the college maga- 
zines before reaching our younger brothers. He has consequently de- 
cided that the only method of making sure of satisfying this desire is to 
steal away for a little while from lecture halls and dignified companions 
in gowns and mortar-boards and enjoy a quiet chat among curly heads 
and red cheeks, with the boys, right here at the beginning. 

The Table needs not to penetrate very deeply into this little world to 
learn that its papers and magazines, just as those of the colleges, exhibit 
exceedingly various degrees of excellency. Here, as among their elders, 
the boys may do good work or they may do bad work, sometimes 
abominably bad—and it does not take a philosopher to trace a causal 
connection between Good work in prep. school—good work in college; 
or Bad work in prep. school—bad work in college. However, The Table 
finds much that is good, some that is exceedingly good. 

Of the twenty-five or thirty which The Table has just finished reading, 
there is a choice group of ten or a dozen especially worthy of notice. 
In this choice group we find considerable work that compares very 
favorably with what we have learned to expect from many of our better 
college magazines—and, we may add, in some few cases easily surpasses 
the work of a far-too-large number of so-called college lits.: those which 
are promptly consigned, on their arrival, to the waste-basket category. 

For neatness -of outward appearance, we doubt if The Penn Charter 
Magazine can be surpassed anywhere in amateur journalism. This little 
magazine is now in its nineteenth volume. Its pages are given up to 
both news items and literary contributions, with perhaps too much 
emphasis on the former at the expense of the latter. But an equable 
balancing of departments in a magazine which attempts both these 
functions, we grant to be exceedingly difficult. 

The Phillips preparatory schools are both capably represented in The 
Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly and The Phillips Andover Mirror. The 
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former of these is now in its nineteenth volume, while the Mirror has as 
yet reached only its fourth volume. These two publications maintain 
the most distinctively literary character of all our preparatory school jour- 
nals, and seem to The Table to reach the highest degree of excellence 
as well. On their pages we have noticed from month to month some 
very creditable sketches and stories, with, occasional poetic efforts of 
high quality. 

The Pennington Seminary Review seems to solve the difficult problem 
of combining a news medium with a literary journal about as successfully 
as it can be solved. For example, this journal, in a recent number, | 
presented, in its literary department, an even dozen contributions, and 
treated some fifteen separate subjects in other departments. 

The Westminster Review is one of the neatest and brightest of these 
school papers. A little more body in the way of longer articles, partic- 
ularly in the short stories department, would add to its value. An ex- 
change column, also, containing short criticisms of the best, rather than 
a mere mention, of its exchanges, would be an improvement. 

The Saint Paul’s Chevron, which comes from the Saint Paul’s School, of 
Garden City, Long Island, is better in content than its somewhat inar- 
tistic—not to say flashy—cover would suggest. Praiseworthy features 
are noticeable in The Academy Monthly, of Germantown Academy; The 
Adelphi Magazine, of Philadelphia; The University School Record, of 
Cleveland ; The High School Recorder, of the Brooklyn High School, and 
a few others. 

Returning to the college lits, The Table finds an excellent month’s 
output for February. Particularly true is this of The Yale Lit., where 
we find the best number issued for many months. As usual, there isa 
preponderance of essays, in accordance with Yale’s conservative policy. 
“The Serious Side,” by Emerson Gifford Taylor, sketches in strong 
terms what Mr. Taylor conceives to be the chief defects of undergrad- 
uate life among the students of Yale (and Mr. Taylor’s remarks will be 
recognized as having a bearing on undergraduate life generally). These 
are the defects of the loss of a guiding principle in the young man’s 
life and selfish devotion to one’s own interests only. We should hesi- 
tate to say, however, that Mr. Taylor has not drawn his picture a little 
too dark. Would it not be better to characterize these defects as ten- 
dencies rather than as established facts among us? The essay on 
Thomas Hardy, by Maitland Griggs, is a just and discriminating esti- 
mate of this writer and very much to the purpose, in view of his present 
popularity. The “Two American Bohemians,” treated by Philip Curran 
Peck, turn out to be those gay and reckless Bohemians, George Arnold 
and Fitsz-James O’Brien, and “ The Rose at the Prison Door,” by Chaun- 
cey Wetmore Wells, is a short essay seeking the central theme of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” Francis Burton Harrison contributes an excellent 
descriptive sketch in ‘‘A Day in Snowdon,” and the brace of stories 
represent better work than we have learned to expect from Yale in this 
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department. In “ No Quorum” Herbert D. Gallaudet entertains us with 
an excellent tale, where paternal love conquers pride—the pride of a 
proud old Senator—while in the other story, “‘ Egan,” by Edwin Sidney 
Oviatt, is revealed a deed of self-sacrifice in a man whose character 
would scarcely lead one to look for such a deed from him. The verse is 
quite up to the standard. We regret that “A Dirge,” by Chauncey Wet- 
more Wells, is too long to quote. 

One of the best things, both in design and execution, The Table has 
read in an amateur magazine for some time, is to be found in the Febru- 
ary number of The Columbia Lit, under the title ‘‘ A Ghostly Alumni 
Meeting,” by Ruford Franklin. Under the guise of a meeting of Colum- 
bia’s illustrious dead, Mr. Franklin makes some very shrewd remarks 
touching college policy, and particularly concerning Columbia’s needs, 
together with a unique appeal for the wherewithal to satisfy those needs. 
The story is copyrighted by its writer. 

Some of our ambitious college poets would do well to emulate these 
lines, by Herbert Miiller Hopkins: 


SOAP-—BUBBLES. 


As a little child at play 
Blows upon a pipe of clay 
Bubbles, evanescent, bright, 
With their iridescent light, 
So I fling upon the wind 
Verses of the bubble kind. 


And my friend with eyes of blue 
Looks my dainty verses through, 
Pauses from his books awhile, 
With an intellectual smile ; 

For my fancy seems as naught 
To this man of deeper thought. 


Still I plead as my excuse : 

* Even bubbles have their use. 
They are perfect while they live, 
And their short career may give, 
As they shimmer, and are flown, 
Some suggestion for our own. 


“ Let their beauty, pure and glad, 
Make another soul less sad, 
And, as upward they are whirled, 
Let them show their little world 
Floating clouds and perfect sky, 
Warmly mirrored, ere they die.” 


The Harvard Monthly for February has several good short stories. 
“A Lady of the Second Empire,” by Henry Alexander Phillips, is well 
done, and in ‘The Speculations of Peter Petwood,” Arthur Stanwood 
Pier handles dialect writing with good effect. Mrs. Petwood’s vexation 
and amazement at the conclusion, while unexpected, are yet, on second 
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thought, seen to be good art on the part of the writer, and distinctly 
improve the story in its character-delineation features. “A Tale of a 
Wage Earner,” by Arthur Minturn Chase, is a pathetic story of the life 
of the poor of Northern England (as it used to be), an exceedingly well- 
drawn picture. The essays of the number are not remarkable. Some 
of the verse is not half bad : 


WATER-LILIES. 


Softly under bending willows, 
Mirrored in the stream below, 

I will float with silent paddle 
Down to where the lilies blow. 


Softest breezes stir the willows, * 
Whisper all the rushes there, 
“‘ Nowhere else on lake or streamlet 
Grow the lilies half so fair. 


“Once there came the old king’s daughter 
Plucking lilies in this place, 
Never in her father’s castle 
Afterwards was seen her face. 


“We, the secret, whispering rushes, 
Know that she forever dwells 
With the nixies of the water 
Bound forever in their spells. 


“In the lilies’ golden petals 
You may see her floating hair, 
And her breath comes through the water, 
When the lilies scent the air.” 
—Eberly Hutchinson. 


The Amherst Literary Monthly, in its February number, is noteworthy 
for two stories. ‘‘ After the War,” by Frank E. Harkness, is an exceed- 
ingly interesting tale of love and treachery. F.M. Allen’s contribution, 
“Till the Bit Snapped,” is perhaps the best thing of the number, the 
content of which holds the attention very well. Its execution, however, 
is not remarkable. 

The Vassar Miscellany, in common with a few others, continues its 
policy of calling on ita alumne to fill up its pages, when each month 
brings evidence of sufficient ability among its constituency in college to 
fill its pages creditably. “An Obligation,” by G. M. Gallaher, is per- 
haps the best of its undergraduate contributions—a pathetic story which 
could be improved by the substitution of good grammar for the attempt 
at dialect. 

Of a batch of “ Valentines,” The Table clips the following as most 
praiseworthy : 
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TO MY MISTRESS. 


Fair ladye mine, lift to my Song, 
Mayhap ’tis dull, but ’tis not long, 
And will not make Thee wearie. 
Know then: I forrowed much & loud 
That I found not in all the Crowd 
A one to call my Dearie. 


And as I tried my Grief to ftill, 

A Prefence feemed the air to fill, 
Which made my Heart grow lighter. 

A lovely Ladye paffed me by, 

So pure her Face, fo clear her Eye, 
She looked than Sunshine brighter. 


*Twas Thou, faire one; and where Thou ftepped, | 
From out the wintry Earth there crept 
A tiny, clinging Vine. 
I plucked the Flowre & then I faid, 
As from my Heart all Trouble fied, 
“ I’ve found a Valentine.”’ 


The February number of 7 he University of Virginia Magazine seems to 
The Table hardly up to the high standard set by former issues of this” 
periodical. Though presenting a very long list of contents, and especially 
strong in stories, nothing very remarkable is revealed in the reading of ’ 
any of them. The most ambitious story, ‘‘A Doubtful Kindness,” by 
R. H. Fife, Jr., is based on a well-conceived plot, but in its execution 
the diction is somewhat faulty, and the action does not carry one along 
as it should do in such a story. Weshall look for better things in the 
coming numbers, for we have learned by the past to expect great things 
of Virginia. 








BOOK TALK. 


“ The large, virile, healthful natures, who see things as they are, and rise above the mists and 
fogs of mood, are the only wi whose testi y about life is worth taking, for they are the 
only witnesses who know what life is.""—Hamilton Wright Madie. 





NOUGH has been said about Ships That Pass in the Night. It has had 
its little day of flutter and applause, it has died a natural death, 
and for all I know has been laid in some quiet corner to moulder away 
and mingle forever with the past. It is a very sad thing that this little 
book should have carried about with it such an unwholesome atmos- 
phere, for it was written in a beautifully simple style, and I am sure that 
Miss Harraden had no suspicion of the harm it was going to do. But 
the American reading public is growing weary of the records of diseased 
minds and the confessions of morbid souls; it has breathed too long the 
vitiated air of hospital wards, and it is quite ready to welcome the new 
romantic movement with something very like a sigh of relief. Disease 
is essentially repulsive to all healthy natures, and we must regard these 
manifestations of bad taste as little more than a kind of insanity, for 
which we shall find a remedy in those strong, healthy natures who see 
things as they are, who rise above the mists and fogs of mood, to whom 
the world is not distorted or overshadowed, and who believe that life’® 
horizon is not bounded by the white walls of a sanitarium. In our 
search for “some new thing” we have run after strange gods. It is 
time that we return to the normal path. 

Chief among literary bores, then, I would place the apostle of chronic 
disease. But no less disagreeable a person is the writer of forced pathos. 
Pathos is a very convenient thing at timee; it makes up for a great deal 
of bad writing, and a lingering death-scene is an easy and comfortable 
way of disposing of the chief characters when the publisher of the 
catch-penny periodical cries: “Hold, enough!” Murder and suicide 
and death are playing sad havoc with the conventially impossible peo- 
ple who act their little parts in some of our magazines, and within late 
years this cheap sensationalism has crept into our literature to an alarm- 
ing degree. I think you know the kind of thing to which I refer. 
There is too much of the “green and yellow melancholy ” about it to 
make it healthy reading, and I can assure you that it is not even the 
least bit pathetic. Indeed, I fear that often a smile of grim satisfaction 
hovers about our lips when the disconsolate and anaemic heroine finally 
deserts this mundane sphere. 

And then there is the novel which revels in the imposing title of a 
** psychological study.” There are a good many psychological studies 
floating about nowadays, and some of them are remarkably fine pieces 
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of analytical work; but we wonder—we who are plain, blunt men— 
what possessed the authors to call them “novels,” just as we wonder 
why so many writers, especially women writers, insist upon weaving 
social and religious problems into their books. We suspect that it is in 
order to induce the Dear Public to swallow the writer’s own peculiar 
view of the scheme of creation in the form of a sugar-coated pill. Now, 
while the Dear Public is a very amiable personage, he dislikes exceed- 
ingly to be imposed upon; and if the sugar-coating happens to be thin, 
as it often is, he has found from long experience that he is likely to be 
left with a very disagreeable taste in his mouth. ‘‘ No doubt,” says Mr. 
Bunner, in his delightful article in the March Century, “ no doubt there 
are many novels written to inculcate religious or theological theories 
(this is a delicate topic, and we may pass lightly over it) that are the 
outcome of a sincere and earnest feeling which cannot restrain itself, 
and seeks only the most effective form of expression. But when one of 
these books makes a notorious success, and fifty others of the same 
type follow in its wake, we cannot but believe that the fifty imitations 
are out for the dollars and not for the souls.” Assuredly, the didactic 
novelist is the most intolerable of literary bores! 

Let me say a word about certain “ Impressionists.” You may cal] 
these melancholy young gentlemen “ Impressionists” or “ Decadents”’ 
—or perhaps you prefer not to say what you would like to call them. 
Last month we had occasion to comment at some length upon Mr. 
William Sharp’s Vistas (the latest addition to the literature of this 
school), and not for the world would we enter into another discussion of 
that jaundiced little book. The mental and moral strain is too great. 
But since the February Boox Ta.k was written, I have read a number 
of Mr. Mabie’s essays,* which contain some important truths touching 
this matter; and one of these I propose to quote: 


* Vitality, the power to live deeply and richly, is perhaps the surest evidence of greatness ; to 
be great, one must have compass and range of life. The glorious fullness of strength which 
prompts a man not to skirt the shore of the sea of experience, but to plunge into its depths, has 
something divine in it; it confirms our latent faith in the high origin and destiny of humanity.” 


These are not empty phrases. They strike very clearly the note which 
rings through Mr. Mabie’s bright papers, and they hit upon the fault 
which mars so much of the work of the Impressionistic school. For 
the trouble with men like Mr. Sharp is that they write about matters 
which are too often far removed from the sphere of hu man experience; 
they skirt along the shore, they do not plunge into the depths. But 
this is net always idealism, because we understand by idealism some- 
thing which lifts us out of ourselves into a purer air and gives us a larger 
view of the meaning of life; and too many Impressionists (as is true of 
Mr. Sharp) dwell at length upon the torturing remorse of lost souls after 
"© My Study Fire (Second Series). By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
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they have departed this life, or the exaggerated passions of fabulous 
creatures who deal with improbable questions under fictitious conditions. 
And through it all you have the disagreeable feeling that they are trying 
to convince you that the most important element of the story-teller’s 
art is the breaking of the Seventh Commandment. 

You see, they are not broad enough. They have not ‘“‘the power'to 
live deeply and richly ;” there is no compass and range to their life; 
they profess to be subject to various “ moods,” which they seek to inter- 
pret as best they may, and if you venture to suggest that you do not 
grasp their meaning they politely inform you, in an extended preface, 
that they do not always understand it themselves. This “mood” is at 
best a vague emotion, and you may console yourself with the cheerful 
fact that in all probability you will never have just that kind of an 
experience, because it is an experience which no one has ever yet passed 
through since the world began. This vain striving after the unknown 
has left many a man floundering about in hopeless pessimism. There 
are enough vital questions in real life and within the bounds of human 
experience ; there is little need to go to the highways and hedges of 
fancy for instances of sorrow and crime and disease. Let us rise above 
the mists and fogs of mood, and commune with those large, virile, 
healthful natures who see things as they are; for they alone can confirm 
“our latent faith in the high origin and destiny of humanity.” Sane 
critics tell us that thinking people regard this particular kind of Impres- 
sionism as little more than a literary fad; and, like all other fads, it is 
fast becoming an unutterable bore. 

“One would better be a frank and healthy pagan than a diseased and 
wailing pessimist,” says Mr. Mabie; “for paganism had its faith, its 
ideals and its glorious productiveness, while a despairing melancholy 
has nothing but its own morbid self-consciousness.” There is a truth 
expressed here which it would be well for some of our literary bores to 
take into account. You will find it expressed a good many times in Mr. 
Mabie’s essays, and it is one of the things which are going to make these 
essays read by the people who are anxious to see our literature built 
upon a sound and lasting foundation. Mr. Mabie has given us an 
insight into the deep and vital tendencies of modern thought, and in 
his discussion of The Power of the Novel, he makes the following state- 
ment: 





“It is enough to point out the fact that Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Weyman and Mr. 
Doyle are in every sense legitimate novelists. Indeed, they may point to the greatest masters 
of fiction as the exemplars of the particular art which they themselves are illustrating. Cer- 
tainly the world never needed diversion of the right sort more than it needs it to-day, and there 
cannot be too many wholesome stories of the kind that lighten the burdens, divert the attention 
and refresh the souls of men.’’ 


The lightness of touch in these essays is not their least attractive ele- 
ment. But do not imagine, amiable sirs, that lightness of touch is based 
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on a lack of seriousness; let me remind you that “it is the very highest 
form of seriousness, because it has forgotten that it is serious.” The 
artist has ceased to be an artisan; he is doing creatively what he once 
did mechanically; he is “ playing” in the highest sense of the word. 
Lightness of touch is not trifling, it is mastery; a work may be full of 
the evidences of genius, it may be charged with moral seriousness, it 
may be an endless source of information; but if we miss lightness of 
touch, it is not a work of supreme art. 

It was Matthew Arnold, I think, who adduced as his chief criticism 
on American civilization that it was not “interesting.” This feature of 
our life has always been calmly presupposed by opponents and too fre- 
quently admitted by friends. George William Curtis* was a thoroughly 
characteristic American, a man withal of a most interesting career, and 
in Mr. Cary’s book we obtain a charming view into his life and char- 
acter. Mr. Cary was Mr. Curtis’ long and close friend, he is in perfect 
sympathy with his views, and is an enthusiastic admirer of his personal 
qualities and public powers. But in other respects the author is not so 
capable. There is a lack of literary finish and maturity, seemingly of 
self-consciousness, which greatly detracts from the excellence of the 
work as a literary production. I would hesitate to place it upon a level 
with the other books in the American Men of Letters Series. 

And yet the recency of Mr. Curtis’ death and the friendship existing 
between him and the author tend to present an origina! and impartial 
insight into his life and work. We cannot altogether regret this ten- 
dency ; for the very reason of the author’s dependence upon Mr. Curtis 
we are brought into closer intimacy with him. The chapter on his 
relation to the Brook Farm and the circle which made it famous is 
especially interesting, although Mr. Cary does not attribute to it as much 
influence upon young Curtis as is generally claimed. He has rather too 
much of the practical Yankee in him to be much in sympathy with such 
visionary schemes, and accuses Emerson of “ phrase-making ” when he 
calls it “a French Revolution in small, an Age of Reason in a patty- 

” 

Mr. Cary has a thorough appreciation of Mr. Curtis’ imagination and 
its products. He defends with energy the Howadji Books; and of the 
papers in Prue and I, whose charm no one will ever forget, he says: 


“Sunbeams they are, and I believe will be for long years yet to come—tender, gay, rich, 
sweet, life-giving, touching the clouds that gather at evening with hues as lovely as those that 
ushered in the dawn.” 


There was nothing transcendent in Mr. Cartis’ personal characteristics, 
nor was there anything extraordinary in his career. But he was a man 
of charming social qualities, and his life throughout was interesting and 
eventful; he was active in all the spheres of oratory, authorship, 


* George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. (American Men of Letters Series.) (Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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journalism, politics and education. Particularly of interest is his con- 
nection with the politics of the civi] war, and it is here that we obtain 
an insight into the spirit of those times and appreciate the conditions 
which then faced our public men. 

You will not read many pages of Riverby* before you will begin to 
regret the author’s prefatory remark that this is probably his last collec- 
tion of Out-of-Door papers. And this is not because of any thrilling 
incident or exciting escapade, nor because of anything of the lofty or 
sublime in it. It is rather because (like the several collections of the 
same kind which Mr. Burroughs has in times past given us) the present 
little -volume leads you away from the hurry and scurry of this turbulent 
American life to walk beside the purling brooks and to lie down beneath 
the cooling shade; to drink in the sweet fragrance of cloverfields and 
wildflowers, of woodlands and meadows. 

Although calling this new collection after the name of his home on 
the Hudson—“ By the River”—he has allowed himself a somewhat 
wider range. His observations extend from Mammoth Cave to the 
Southern Catskills, and include A Taste of Kentucky Blue-Grass as well as 
Notes from the Prairies (though, to be sure, the last-named paper is not 
based upon personal observation). But, in the main, Mr. Burroughs 
speaks whereof he knows. You will be struck by his intimate acquaint- 
ance and strong sympathy with animals—sparrows and robins and jays, 
the weasel, the marsh-hawk, the chipmunk, and even that 


“ Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie,”” 


the mouse. We may learn valuable lessons from these humble creatures, 
even if Mr. Burroughs somewhat rudely shatters our childish faith in 
the old legends about crows who meet in parliaments to try offenders 
and discuss the tariff and consider ways and means. And more than all 
that, we behold spread out before us in a most charming manner all the 
phenomena of the great open-air panorama. The arrival of the birds, 
the opening of the flowers, the ever-changing aspects of Nature—all 
these few men see more clearly or describe more entertainingly than 
does Mr. Burroughs in his unassuming little book. 

I take it asa matter of course that you have read the Reveries of a 
Bachelor, and that you have given to Ik Marvel a large corner in your 
heart. That is why the bookt I have just finished will not find favor 
in your sight, because it will remind you just enough of the Reveries to 
make you realize how very far it is below the standard which Ik Marvel 
has set. It is written by a woman, who conceals her identity beneath 
the letters “E. V. A.” Iam sure it is a woman, because I do not think 
there is a man living who would have bad the presumption to say some 
of the things which this unknown writer has put into her book. 
Besides, it seems a little incongruous to call it In Maiden Meditation, 


* Riverby. By John Burroughs. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
+ in Maiden Meditation. By E. V.A. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) Price, $1.00. 
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because it is so obviously written by a married woman who is no longer 
young. She has a number of curious ideas on a variety of subjects, and 
now and then she makes remarks which I half suspect were written for 
the young men, as well as for the young women, whom the writer hoped 
she might reach. At times she is bright and gay, with bits of fine sar- 
casm scattered here and there; more often she is melancholy, and then 
her writing takes on a personal tinge, and you have a vague suspicion 
that she is unburdening to you some of her own unpleasant experiences, 
and you are tempted to skip several pages out of mere respect for her 
feelings. 

“Often,” she says, “‘when sewing or dressing, I have before me a 
book with marked passages, or a newspaper clipping, that I am conning 
again and again, or I am repeating some verse or sentiment that has 
struck my fancy.” Thus we see that even the performance of the toilet 
may be transformed into an intellectual task; but the point I would 
have you notice is that this committing things to memory has saved her 
the trouble of thinking for herself. It is a mystery how anyone can fill 
two hundred pages with so few genuine ideas; and if occasionally you 
do strike a great truth it does not worry you, because you have been 
told in the preface that the writer has omitted the “ pestiferous quota- 
tion mark ” whenever it would seem necessary. 

In the chapter entitled After the Ball she lays down the following 
axioms: 

1. “It is better to be frivolous than badly dressed.” 

2. “Frills of lace are but expressions of the inner self.” 

8. “ Folds of drapery betray poverty of outline.” 

4. “ Happiness in life may depend upon a becoming bonnet.” 

5. “ All honor and reverence to the divine beauty of form!” 

You perceive that these are firet and fundamental truths, which it 
would be well for every one of us to accept. After stating these axioms 
the authoress enters into a discussion on the propriety of giving to 
women the privilege of popping the question: 


“ Call this weakness, if you will, Mr. Bachelor, but picture yourself besieged by a lovely 
woman whose beauty and grace have already won from you the tribute of admiration ; to have 
her sweet voice tell you that you had become to her the embodiment of all that was true and 
noble in man ; that life without you would form a dreary waste ;’’ (how very sad it all is !) “the 
sweet voice would falter, and the lovely eyes, suffused with tears, would by turns betray her love, 
her anxiety, her hope. If, by reason of the ‘ woody’ fibre of your nature, you were enabled to 
say nay to her sweet pleading, would your manly strength resist a siege of this delicious 
flattery ?”’ 


Would it? I am sure I do not know. You see, amiable sirs, I am 
quite unaccustomed to anything of that kind, and so I am not very cer- 
tain as to what I would do; but I venture to suspect that “a siege of this 
delicious flattery” might become extremely wearisome after a while. 
However, these are but mild ravings. Let me quote another gem: 
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“* And thus woman rules the world. She is thy slave, O man, yet holds thee captive. At her 
touch honor withers, locks open, and barriers fall. She is infinite as ocean, variable as heaven, 
and her name is the Unforeseen. * * * Ah, what a prize a man gets who wins a bride so 
beautiful ! How the men envy him who come to the wedding and see her hanging on his arm, 
in all her wealth of tulle and orange blossoms. The dear, young, round, soft thing! * © * 
How she will dote on her children! She is almost a child herself, and the little pink, round 
things will hang around her like the flowerets round the central flower. * * *” 


Enough. The charm of “E. V. A.’s” style is apparent. The book is 
one which should find a place in the library of every scholar. 

“ When Eve ate the apple, she knew she was naked,” says Frederick 
Sheldon. “I have often thought, as I looked at her dancing daughters, 
that another bite would be of service to them.” With this thought Mr. 
Frederick W. Morton begins his book entitled, Woman in Epigram.* It 
is an heterogeneous mass of epigrams about women, culled from many 
ciimes and from many ages of the world’s history. We find here the 
words of scholars and poets, philosophers and foole, some of them true, 
some of them kind, some of them senseless, many of them revolting. 
There is little harmony in the arrangement, no theories are advanced, 
no definite purpose is held in view, no end is reached—it is a mass of 
conflicting statements which prove nothing, except, perhaps, that Mr. 
Morton might have shown better taste had he omitted some of the 
things which he frankly admits are “racy.” I think, too, he would 
have been wiser if he had not quoted so often from his own writings, 
for he rarely sees things as they are and seldom thinks, while the com- 
bination of seeing and thinking is evidently quite impossible with him. 

It is very clear, however, that in the vast majority of cases the writers 
are too much subject to prejudice. What they have to say is often but 
a reflection of their own personalities. It was natural for Ninon de 
Lenclos to say that “the desire to please is born in woman before the 
desire to love,” for Ninon de Lenclos was perhaps the coldest-blooded 
coquette that ever wrote clever things; and you will not think it strange 
that George Eliot should have exclaimed : 


“ Holy Madonna! It seems as if widows had nothing to do now but to buy their coffins and 
think it a thousand years till they get into them, instead of enjoying themselves a little when 
they’ve got their hands free for the first time.” 


Sam Johnson, in his discourse on the Woes of Faded Beauty, knows a 
good deal more about sentences than sentiment, and his remarks derog- 
atory of the fair sex seem a little inconsistent when we remember that 
the Doctor could never have kept body and soul together if the widow 
had not boarded him free. The Greeks, it seems, were the most bitter 
in their denunciations, and I very much fear that the matrimonial ven - 
tures of the great tragedians must have been rather disappointing affairs. 
Euripides, however, once cheerfully remarked: “ Would that the race 


* Woman in Epigram. By Frederick W. Morton. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1 00. 
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of women had never existed—except for me alone!” But this is a 
selfish view. He would not even give Solomon a chance, you will 
observe. 

Some of Tolstoi’s epigrams savor too much of drivelling idiocy, and [ 
am quite sure that the Count needs what he sooner or later will have— 
a straight-jacket, handcuffs and a padded cell. On the other hand, I can 
assure Mr. Morton that there is not in all the writings of the gentle 
Irving a passage which more prettily shows why he caught the eye and 
heart of the English-speaking public than the one on the Fortitude of 
Women. 

It was Alexander Dumas who wrote: “The Bible says that woman is 
the last thing which God made. He must have made it on Saturday 
night. It shows fatigue.” But the Bible also says, if I remember cor- 
reetly, that He rested on the seventh day. And yet there is a good deal 
of truth in the epigram. God did make woman—but Dumas made 
himself. 

You do not agree, I know, with Boucicault, who wished that “Adam 
had died with all his ribs in his body”; but you are quite ready to say, 
with dear old Bobbie Burns: 


“ Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O!”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Srate Epvucation For THE Pxropie (in America, Europe, India and 
Australia). (Syracuse, N. Y.: O. W. Bardeen, Publisher.) Price, 
$1.25. 

In its modern forms, the question of education enters into every phase 
of human intelligence, and into all the conditions of man’s welfare and 
prosperity. The vastness and universal application of the subject chosen 
renders its treatment the more difficult, and all that has been attempted 
in this book is to sketch as accurately as possible certain representative 
methods of education as they are practiced in different civilized coun- 
tries. The authors have endeavored to deal with the subject from the 
broadest and most impartial point of view, without presuming to hope 
that the opinions expressed in the concluding remarks will meet with 
general acceptance. 


Tue Gosre, or Buppna. Top sy Paut Carus. (Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Oo.) 

The aim of the book is to explain the life, and to systematically mass 
together the doctrines of Buddha which have heretofore been scattered 
through the sacred books of the East. It is a valuable addition to 
modern religious literature, for it has always been a vexing question to 
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many Christians how a religion which ignores the existence of God and 

bears the full impress of a single human mind could sway the hearts of 

untold millions for more than two thousand years. And yet of 

Buddhism this is true. The parallelisms between the Buddhistic and 

Christian religions are very striking; but as Max Miiller has said: “If 

I do find in certain Buddhist works doctrines identically the same as in 

‘ Christianity, so far from being frightened I feel delighted, for surely 

truth is not the less true because it is believed by the majority of the 

human race.” 

BOOKS TO BE REVIEWED. 

Tae Gotpen House. By CxHartgs Dupizy Warner. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 

Tae ADVENTURES oF Jones. By Haypen Carrurs. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 

Tse Arms or Literary Srupy. By Hiram Corson. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 66 Fifth Ave.) Price, 75 cents. 

Meprrations In Motizy. By Watrer Buiacksurn Harte. (Boston; 
Arena Publishing Co.) 

Tae BanisomMent or Jessop Birytae. By Josepa Harron. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

RuyYTHM AND Harmony in Pogrry anp Music. By Geo. L. Raymonp, 
L.H.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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CALENDAR. 


Fesrvary 22—Class of 76 Prize Debate. Won by R. F. Sterling, ’97. 
Feprvary 22—Nassau Lit. Prize for Oratory. Won by E. W. Hamil- 
ton, ’96. 


It is delightfully pleasant 


To live in a Steam or Water Heated house, for the air is 
so humid, and as to the cost — 


It will cost more 


Of course than our fore-fathers paid for log fires, more 
than stoves and somewhat more than a furnace, but on 
the other hand 


It will save fuel 


It will be more healthful, and particularly where there 
are children. This fact cannot be estimated too highly. 


Supposing a child 
Is taken with the croup, the first thing to be done is to 
open the air valves of the Steam Radiator and it will sur- 
prise you how it will relieve the little sufferer. Mr. C. 
Fountain, Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., will tell you 
how by this means the life of his child was saved. 


Of course get a good Radiator 
We are prejudiced in favor of our own Radiator, the 
BUNDY RADIATOR, and so will not say it is the best 
although we conscientiously think it is, but will simply 
ask you to send for our list of over 


Fifty thousand 


Satisfied users, which is far better evidence of their superi- 
ority than our mere say-so. 











A. A. GRIFFING IRON CO. 
NEW YORK, 16 DEY ST. 
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